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MAYOR OF LANCASTER AFTER FIFTY YEARS IN HIGH SCHOOL, 





SOME ACCOUNT OF AN UNUSUAL POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 





HE man named as candidate for 
Mayor of Lancaster, for the next 
two years, at the Republican primary 
election held January 12th, was Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, who has for the past fifty 
years been a teacher in the Boys’ High 
School of the city and for forty years its 
Principal. It was this long and favor- 
able connection with the school, from 
which so many of the best men of Lan- 
caster have graduated, that made him a 
strong candidate in this strenuous politi- 
cal campaign. When, on the morning 
after the primary election, a representa- 
tive of Zhe New Lra called to congratu- 
late him on the result, he said, in ac- 
knowledging his cordial expression of 
good-will: 
“‘It is the unexpected that happens. 
I thank you for your congratulations and 
good wishes. When asked by some of 
my old friends to be a candidate for the 
office of Mayor, the suggestion came to 
me as a genuine surprise. I have never 
thought of such position; have never sat 
up nights waiting for such calls; and 
haven’t wasted much time in planning 
how to win distinction of any sort. There 
are many better men who could have 
beer selected for the Mayoralty. I may 
add that I have not been asked by any 
man, or combination of men, to give any 
pledge or to make any promise or agree- 
ment, or to have with any person or per- 
sons any private and personal understand- 








ing whatsoever—and I have none of any 
sort with any one in connection with this 
office or with anything relating toit. If 
elected, it will be my duty to do what I 
can in the interest of good government in 
the city of Lancaster, and that duty I 
shall try to perform.’’ 

‘*Of the fitness of the nomination,” 
says The Era, ‘‘it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Dr. McCaskey is known to almost 
every voter in the city, and there are no 
two opinions as to his qualifications. 
Opposition, should any develop, must be 
founded on other grounds than that of 
character, ability and general fitness. No 
other man in this community unites in 
himself all these qualifications in a more 
eminent degree. Then, again, it is the 
case of the office seeking the man, not 
the man the office. He has been an in- 
defatigable worker all his life. He has 
known few idle days during his long and 
successful career. Even his vacations 
have been full of labor, for he under- 
stands the art of combining work and 
recreation. He has, with true business 
instincts, given his time to his chosen 
life work. Although a Republican by 
choice and. by education, one who has 
stood by the candidates of his party dur- 
ing his long public career, he has never 
sought office, and no doubt never even 
gave such a thing the least thought. 
The office will come to him wholly un- 
solicited, and he will assume its duties 
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unpledged to any one, at liberty to dis- 
charge the duties it demands of him as 
his best judgment dictates and the best 
interests of his fellow-citizens seem to 
demand. Nor has he been asked to make 
pledges or promises, nor had any under- 
standings concerning the office with any 
one. Everybody will believe what he 
says, because they know him to be con- 
scientious and truthful. ‘That he will do 
honor to the position no one will doubt. 
Although not a politician, in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the term, he 
has always taken a warm interest in the 
cause of successful and honest municipal 
government. He knows the city and its 
people well, their needs and wishes, and 
may be relied on to give both a square 
deal. We can see no reason to doubt 
that he will prove an ideal official, be- 
cause he will now give the city the best 
energies of his strong and resolute char- 
acter, for what he undertakes to do he 
does with his might. We do not believe 
the interests of our growing city could be 
committed to safer or more intelligent 
hands than those of Dr. John P. Mc- 
Caskey.’’ 

On February 6th he made the follow- 
ing address at an enthusiastic meeting of 
the Young Men’s Republican Club, in 
reply to the formal announcement of the 


chairman that he had been chosen as the 


standard bearer of his political party: 

I thank you Mr. Chairman. I thank you, 
gentlemen of the Young Men's Republican 
Club, and ail kind friends here to-night for 
the hearty good will of your greeting. It 
has taken me some weeks to realize the fact 
that I am a candidate for a public office in 
the gift of the people. But in this presence 
there is no longer room for doubt or un- 
certainty. 

Men came to me and said, ‘‘ All we want 
is a clean administration.’’? Hon. W. W. 
Griest said to me, ‘“‘I was not at first in 
favor of your candidacy. But it has been 
urged by many persons, and now I think 
they are right.’’ State Superintendent 
Schaeffer pressed the matter strongly. I 
knew the wish of others among my friends, 
and here I am in the thick of the fight. 
The fact is, I believe I like it. My ancestors 
of five or six generations ago were from the 
brave hill country and rugged mountains of 
Scotland and Wales and Switzerland. They 
were all fighting men upon occasion, and 
the fire has not yet—not all of it, at least— 
died out of their quick red blood. 

It has long been my purpose to round out 
a term of fifty years in the Boys’ High 
School, by the courtesy of the School Board 
of Lancaster, should health and strength be 
granted to the limit of these years. An end 
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must come at some time to my work here, 
and this has seemed a fitting time. I have 
been loath to leave the place where I have 
lived so long and so happily, with dear 
friends as associates, and always the tonic 
atmosphere of the vigorous life of frank and 
enerous boyhood that I shall miss and long 
or. 

I have been dreaming quietly of going 
beyond the sea for a brief holiday, the first 
in forty years, to ease up the pull upon the 
collar, to live for a while care free as to clock 
or almanac—‘‘ whether school keeps or not °’ 
—and to visit some places abroad in which 
I have long been interested. My good 
friend, Dr. Metzger, tells me it will add ten 
years to my life—for he-has tried it, and he 
knows. It’s true, he hasn’t lived the years 
yet, but he’s going to live them, all the 
same. Then to push on for another ten or 
twenty years—so I have been dreaming— 
broadening upon certain lines of work for 
which thus far time has been wanting, and 
slowly ‘‘ getting my house in order’’ for the 
end of earth. But good friends, especially 
old High School boys, have urged me to 
follow the High School with a term in the 
Mayor’s office. Icareas much to oblige the 
boys as to be elected Mayor. I think there 
are better men in Lancaster than myself for 
this honorable position, manyofthem. But 
the call comes to me at a time when I can 
heed it, and I do so, believing it a call of 
duty. 

It is said in one of the newspapers that I 
am nota business man. That may be true. 
But I have done some business that has 
meant something both to myself and others. 
I have never inherited a dollar from any one. 
I have never made a dollar in a game of 
chance, betting on risks, or dealing in 
margins. I have never had a pass on a 
trolley car, nor do I want it. I have long 
published one of the leading monthly 
periodicals in Pennsylvania, but have not 
had a railroad pass since I have owned it, a 
period of more than thirty years—and I have 
traveled many thousand miles in all that 
time. I have not made a hundred dollars 
in rentals, nor anything upon increase of 
value of real estate sold. The total of all 
dividends I have ever drawn from any stocks 
that I have owned has not reached a sum of 
$5,000. I suppose that I have paid at ordi- 
nary rates as much as $20,000 to $25,000 on 
moneys borrowed for one reason and another. 
And yet for upwards of forty years money 
has been ‘‘easy ’ withme. I think—taking 
the time by and large—that I have made an 
average of ten dollars per day for every 
working day in the past fifty years. And 
it has always been a leading purpose of my 
life to return full value for each dollar, and 
as much more as possible. 

The Watch Factory has been quoted as 
evidence that I am not a successful business 
man. Let me say that if it had not been for 
a few of us who fought that heroic fight for 
neatly twenty years there would be no 
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Hamilton Watch Factory in Lancaster. 
Not a man would be earning nor any man 
receiving a dollar either in wages or divi- 
dends. I was in that great enterprise 
through all its years of struggle and disap- 
pointment from first to last, as Secretary of 
the company in all its various reorganiza- 
tions. I put into it all the money I could 
afford to lose, and more, and all the time 
that I could give it for all these years. I 
think that fifty thousand dollars, reckoning 
ordinary interest, would not cover what that 
factory has cost me. There were three or 
four of us who, as individuals and collec- 
tively, were essential to its existence—and 
we kept it alive, and in Lancaster. The 
strongest man of our gallant little company 
was Charles Augustus Bitner. Whata big- 
hearted,. big handed, lion-like man he was ' 
It was a pleasure to know a man like him, 
with his splendid contempt for a coward, a 
mean man, ora mere selfish money: grabber. 
Once he advised me, laughingly, not to put 
‘* all my eggs into one basket,’’ when I had 
sold a beg up $2,500 policy in the New 
England Life Insurance Company for about 
$900, to raise more money. Abram Bitner 
was our second man, whose masterful energy 
and dogged pluck held on until he had lost 
nearly $50,000. He put into it all he had, 
and ought to be on the dividend list of the 
Hamilton Company—on the ordinary 
Golden Rule principle—in recognition of 
his great sacrifice that aided so much in 
making the — company possible. I 
was the third man in ownership, John D. 
Skiles the fourth, John I. Hartman and 
Benjamin P. Miller, in equal interest, fifth 
and sixth; the late B. Frank Breneman 
seventh, Lewis S. Hartman eighth, John 
Best ninth—in the final crash preceding the 
consolidation of interest with Mr. Rood and 
Mr. Cain. The best business men in Lan- 
caster were in that long and stubborn fight, 
and we kept the works here, though at 
heavy loss to each of us, simply because we 
would not let go. The company could to- 
day be capitalized at three millions and pay 
a fair dividend on its stock. Was an inter- 
est like this worth keeping in Lancaster and 
for Lancaster? We did not make profit for 
ourselves, but we did make it for others, 
and I for one am glad to have doneso. I 
don’t need the money,—am probably better 
off without it than with it. It is invested 
there for the good of Lancaster. 

For some time Lancaster has been a violent 
storm-centre, but it has been such at many 
an election. We need parties ; and a wide 
latitude in the expression of opinion must 
always be encouraged, that mistaken views 
may be corrected and abuse of opportunity 
in public office checked and panlibeed. We 
have this expression of opinion just now, 
with a little more heat than usual. Within 
the past four years, during the administra- 
tion of Mayor Cummings, there has been 
more done in the way of public improve- 
ment than, perhaps, during any previous 
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eight or ten years in our history. This has 
meant the outlay of larger sums of money 
and the awarding of more important con- 
tracts than usual. Of work done or under 
way, the filter job seems least understood. 
It may prove to be the best and most satis- 
factory of all. Experts before the Court 
recently gave evidence as to filters that no 
man can reconcile. Each man can take 
from it what he cares to believe, and then go 
his way, sure, as to the other fellow, that 
there is no civic righteousnessin him. Let 
us wait and see. We needa filter. If this 
does good work it will be approved ; other- 
wise not. When Mayor Cummings entered 
upon his first term of office, four years ago, 
there was talk of filtration, but nothing had 
been done. Now the filter is rapidly near- 
ing completion. Within a short time, two 
or three months, it can be tested. The 
entire city will approve or condemn. If it 
is a failure, the loss will not be upon the 
city—as in the case of our West End reser- 
voir, that monument of civic folly which 
stands as a beacon and a warning to all 
future city administrations. 

In closing let me say that this nomina- 
tion for the honorable position of Mayor of 
Lancaster has come to me wholly unsolici- 
ted. If elected I shall accept the office un- 
tramelled by any conditions whatsoever, 
either expressed or — or imposed by 
any man or any combination of men. I 
shall try to do my duty, if elected to this 
responsible office, without fear, favor or 
affection. Our city affairs should be man- 
aged with intelligence, economy and in- 
tegrity. Valuable franchises should be 
granted only for a term of years and should 
be made a source of permanent revenue to 
the city. The best filter should be had at 
the lowest cost. Our water plant is an asset 
to be constantly improved and never to be 
sold. We should continue the extension of 
our sewer system, the durable paving of our 
streets, and all other improvements for 
which the city is responsible to the utmost 
limit that a wise expenditure of the public 
funds will permit. In all that is best for 
use or for beauty we should have always in 
view the city of twenty-five or fifty years 
hence, as well as that of to-day. This I 
believe, and to this end I think the best 
efforts of Mayor and Councils should be di- 
rected, and this is the purpose and the plat- 
form of the Republican party and its friends. 

Not what we give, but what we share— 
not so much the good we do as that we help 
others to do and enjoy doing—not what we 
have and hold and hoard for ourselves and 
for our own, but what we use generously, 
helpfully, wisely, recognizing the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man—these 
are the things that count for most and best, 
both here and hereafter. Is this politics ? 
It is the high-water mark of the best politics 
I know. It is the ideal towards which high- 
souled men are striving everywhere: The 
best good of all. 
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On the evening of February 16th there 
was an imposing street parade and a 
grand rally, at the Fulton Opera House, 
of High School boys of many classes in 
honor of their old-time teacher, and in 
support of his candidacy for Mayor of 
Lancaster, at the close of fifty years of 
service in the high school. The old pa- 
triotic songs were sung by the audience 
under the lead of Prof. Carl Matz, and 
the addresses and other exercises made 
this a memorable occasion, ‘‘ without 
precedent in the history of local politics.’’ 

‘As was predicted,’’ says Zhe Lyra, 
** the occasion was one that eclipsed any- 
thing of a similar character this city has 
ever witnessed. It was a remarkably 
high-grade political gathering, distin- 
guished alike by the character of the gen- 
tlemen who spoke as well as by what 
they said; marked by the attendance of 
a crowd that packed the house from pit 
to roof, hundreds being turned away, 
and accompanied with an enthusiasm that 
words fail to describe. Dr. McCaskey’s 
presence was an inspiration, especially to 
his boys; and the deep emotions of the 
heart found expression in vociferous 
cheers when he made his first appearance; 
in loud acclaim whenever his name was 
mentioned; and in a hilarious ovation at 
the opening and closing of his speech. 
Reference was frequently made to him as 
Lancaster’s leading citizen, which always 
had a warm response, and throughout 
the entire evening the thought was con- 
stantly impressed that a man who could 
awaken such enthusiasm and such evi- 
dence of personal regard must indeed be 
a prince among his fellows. The stage 
presented an inspiring picture. ‘Old 
Glory’ and buntiug in the national colors 
flanked the background and the flies and 
festooned the boxes, while the front of 
the stage was adorned with handsome 
greens. Under the softened lights the 
scene was very attractive. The com- 
mittee of ‘Jack’s Boys’ who had the 
meeting in charge, occupied seats on the 
stage, and the instant the candidate ap- 
peared there was tumultuous cheering. 
It was a thrilling ovation. 

‘*No occasion of this character would 
have been complete without music, a love 
for which Dr. McCaskey has constantly 
sought to instil in his boys. The audi- 
ence was presented with button-hole flags 
and handsome souvenir programmes, 
containing the songs sung during the 
evening, the speech delivered recently by 
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Dr. McCaskey at the reception by the 
Young Republicans, the address of the 
Business Men’s League, and a fine like- 
ness of the candidate. Then, under the 
inspiring leadership of Prof. Car! Matz, 
whose presence is always heartily wel- 
comed in a High School audience, the 
crowd made the walls reverberate with 
the mighty choruses. Beginning with 
the Star Spangled Banner, there were 
sung during the evening the stirring na- 
tional song, Flag of the Free, written by 
the candidate, We’ll Rally Round the 
Flag, the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
and Auld Lang Syne. In the audience, 
which was truly representative, were a 
few ladies, whose enthusiasm -in this 
campaign is no less pronounced than that 
of the sterner sex.”’ 

The speakers of the evening were 
Mayor Chester W. Cummings, Dr. 
Nathan C Schaeffer, Hon. Frank B. Mc- 
Clain, Prof. George F. Mull and Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Meminger. Their reference to 
Dr. McCaskey and their endorsement of 
his work and character glowed with elo- 
quence. But no eulogy of the man could 
have been regarded as extravagant by 
the audience—for they all knew him. 

Mr. Herbert W. Hartman called the 
meeting to order, and said that, as Dr. 
McCaskey so persistently sought to instil 
a love for music into the minds and 
hearts of his pupils, it was appropriate 
that the meeting should be opened with 
song. After ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ Mr. Hartman introduced Mayor 
Cummings as Chairman of the evening, 
explaining the fitness of the selection, as 
His Honor was one of the candidate’s 
former pupils. He was roundly ap- 
plauded, and spoke as follows: 

‘*Fellow High-School Boys, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I was invited by your 
committee to preside at this meeting, not 
that I possess any ability as a public 
speaker, but because the last time it was 
my privilege to address an audience from 
this platform happened to be on the 30th 
day of June, 1876, when, as one of ‘Jack’s 
Boys,’ I formed a small part of the class 
that was graduated from the Lancaster 
High School that memorable Centennial 
year. And Iam proud to be here again 
to night with the rest of the ‘ boys,’ and 
this magnificent gathering of people, at 
this reception to our grand old teacher. 
The object of this meeting, held under 
the auspices of ‘Jack’s Boys,’ is to do 
honor to the noble man who is closing 
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out fifty years of unselfish service in our 
Boys’ High School, and to advance and 
promote his candidacy for the office of 
Mayor. Iam confident the Republican 
party of this city has made no mistake in 
its selection of a standard bearer, and am 
glad to have this opportunity to give 
public expression of my approval of the 
candidacy of my honored friend and 
teacher, Dr. John P. McCaskey. More 
and more the blessing it was to study 
under one whose thoughts were an in- 
spiration to all who came in contact with 
him is appreciated. It was my good for- 
tune to have been one of his ‘ boys,’ and 
the three years spent under his guidance 
have been, perhaps, the most fruitful of 
my life. For fifty years he has stood as 
an example to the boys of Lancaster for 
manliness, honor, courage, purity and 
duty.’”? The Mayor continued his ad- 
dress, telling the story, in a very clear 
statement of facts and figures, of the im- 
portant work that has been done in Lan- 
caster during the past four years in the 
improvement and development of the 
city. He closed as follows: ‘‘ I now take 
great pleasure in presenting to you a man 
who requires no introduction on this oc- 
casion, a man to whom we are all in- 
debted for his work and its ennobling and 
uplifting influence upon the life and char- 
acter of the people of this community, a 
man who, from point of usefulness, stands 
pre-eminently Lancaster’s leading and 
foremost citizen, our honored candidate 
for Mayor, Dr. John Piersol McCaskey.’’ 


ADDRESS OF DR. MCCASKEY. 


Mr. Chairman and Boys of the old High 
School: What can I say in response to your 
generous greeting to-night save this—that 
I thank you from a grateful heart, though I 
know you do me too much honor. And yet 
I am glad, none the less, to know that you 
good fellows, grown to strong and vigorous 
manhood, busy in the great working world 
on so many lines of effort, matching your- 
selves with men wherever you have gone 
with confidence and with success—I am glad 
to know that, as you look back to your boy- 
hood life in the old school you feel like say- 
ing some of these things. It is that ‘‘ over- 

ayment of delight’’ which comes to parents 
in the noble lives of worthy sons and 
daughters. We have had mutual benefit 
from this relation of teacher and pupil. 
Each of us has often tested the temper and 
quality of the other. We have tried to be 
fair to one another, to be frank and honest 
and helpful—and with blessed result. 

I say this from a full heart, overflowing 
with gratitude to you, and to other strong, 
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fine souls whom it has been my high privi- 
lege to know, and to the dear God, who is 
the source and spring of all our joy. I 
should like to say some worthy thing to- 
night, on this spot and in this noble pres- 
ence, as I stand near the close of fifty years’ 
service in the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster. There are those who, in like situa- 
tion, would make of this an eloquent story 
worthy an honored place in literature. 
Would that I could make it such not for 
myself at all, but to ‘‘ magnify mine office”’ 
—that generous souls, born to high gifts of 
heart and brain, mighty to do and to save, 
might be drawn towards a life-work such as 
that of Thomas Arnold, Mark Hopkins, 
Horace Mann. Wealth and power and fame 
and ease are the prizes for which the con- 
testants ‘‘run as in a race’’ in every gener- 
ation. The race is run but once, the goal 
posts standing close to birth and death. 
The prizes are for the most part sorry 
crowns, often but a ‘‘ golden sorrow.’ 
a are better things for those who desire 
them. 

This is a High School rally and a High 
School night, and I should, perhaps, empha- 
size that thought in some brief reference to 
matters of High School interest which I 
trust may not be out of place on such an 
occasion. 

Of the fifty-seven years that have well- 
nigh passed away since this school was 
opened in 1849, I have spent nearly fifty- 
four years within its walls. It was organ- 
ized in the old stone building, one-story in 
height, that stood in the alley in the rear of 
the First Presbyterian Church, on Orange 
street. General George M. Steinman, then 
President of the Lancaster School Board; 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. John L. 
Atlee, Rev. Samuel Bowman, Rev. John C. 
Baker, Rev. Bernard Keenan, and other 
good citizens, were all deeply interested in 
its organization. 

I entered the school in August, 1850. A 
few months later it was removed from the 
old building to the corner of Prince and 
Chestnut streets. The boys remained here 
until 1869, when they moved over to Mul- 
berry street until January, 1876. Both de- 
partments again came together in the new 
building on West Orange street. Thirty 
years later, in January, 1906, the girls made 
another move to occupy their new quarters 
in the finest school building in Lancaster 
county, and one of the best in Pennsylvania. 

Twenty or more teachers have thus far 
been employed in the Boys’ High School. 
As boy or man I have known them all, and, 
I think, known them well—in their soul 
habit as they lived. Ofthese men who have 
companied with us, for a longer or shorter 
period, more than half are dead. There 
have been teachers here under whom it has 
been good to live, with whom it has been a 
privilege to draw the vital breath of thought 
and feeling, to see the vision of beauty, to 
feel the throb of power, to triumph in heroic 
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achievement, to know the glory of unselfish 
endeavor, to give ear to the gospel of wonder 
second only to the gospel of grace, to know 
the God of truth. 

Of the pupils, also, many have gone over 
“‘to the majority.’’ I have been looking 
through the old roll-books, ranging from 
more than fifty years ago, when I was a 
pupil in the school, until the current year 
of 1906. How vividly present do they make 
the past years. All comes up as it were but 
a. I am again among the old boys 
n the old days. A child’s voice in the 
street recalls me to the present—and I am 
walking among grass-grown graves where 
some even of the memorial stones are grow- 
ing old. As other rolls follow, that have 
been called day after day, changing from 
year to year, until the old are gone and all 
are new—class following class, hundreds 
following hundreds, through more than 
fifty years of time—I seem to stand aside 
anh see the procession go by, some faces in 
shadow, others in the light, but all moving 
steadily westward—westward—toward the 
sunset. In the moving column some go by 
slow and listless, others with the step of 
courage and confidence. There are kind 
eyes, smiles of cheer, pleasant faces, brave 
hearts of hope, honest and true. It is a 
goodly show ! 

The last of the old boys to go ‘‘ beyond”’ 
is Charles A. Breneman, who died but 
yesterday at the age of seventy-one years, 
after fifty years of worthy service in the 
Farmers’ National Bank. We were both 
born October goth, but he was three years old 
when I first saw the light. He was a quiet 
man who lived a blameless life. I remem- 
ber him well as a High School boy for his 
courteous manner, his careful, studious 
habit, and the fine hand he wrote. There 
were five brothers, all of whom I knew in 
far-off High Schooi days, George, Charles, 
Frank, Edward and James, two of whom are 
still living. I remember, in 1850, going 
into a class-room where George F. Brene- 
man and Cornelius Van Camp, only two 
boys in the class, were reading a Spanish 
version of Gil Blas to Prof. E. W. Becker, 
who was then principal of the school. 
George as a member of the School Board 
many years after, aided us greatly in hav- 
ing music introduced into the schools. He 
sang a good bass and was much interested 
in this direction. Van Camp went to West 
Point, graduated with distinction, and lost 
his life a few years later in the Southwest, 
an Indian shooting him with an arrow 
through the wall of his tent. I remember 
well when his body lay in state in the 
Fencibles’ Armory in the front of this build- 
ing, with a guard of Fencibles on duty pre- 
ceding the impressive military funeral. 
What boys the school has known ! 

After teaching for two years I spent nearly 
a year in the old Evening Express office, 
getting some practical notions of the print- 
ing trade under my venerable friend, George 
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W. Schroyer, still an ardent Republican, 
who in those days could make up a form, 
haul it down the rickety stairway, and 
anchor it on press, ready for ‘‘ Doctor’’ 
Hitz, the pressman, in quicker time than 
any other man I have ever seen do similar 
work. He was a lightning foreman. But 
one bright day in June, 1858, I took a few 
hours from the case to see the members of 
the school board and say that I would be an 
applicant for the old place. Was ever June 
day more beautiful? One of the first men 
I called upon was Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes, 
who was then Mayor, his office in the City 
Hall. He was pleased to know that I 
thought of going back, and so was I. I had 
at last learned my lesson, slowly, stub- 
bornly, but at last. I was to bea teacher. 
Was it the irony of fate that drove me to 
this work ? or did a kind Providence bar me 
in and direct my way? I prefer to think 
the latter; and I am very grateful that, with 
my small measure of ability and strength, I 
have been permitted thus to spend these 
fifty years of life. I would not have my 
work other than it has been, save that I 
wish there had been more of it and that it 
were better done. No, I would not exchange 
these busy years of varied labor, in school 
and out of it, for the wealth, or power, or 
place of any man I know. 

There are people with-whom it is a privi- 
lege to live and to work. For thirty-six 
years Mr. James C. Gable has been in the 
High School. You know him, and I know 
him, for a straightforward, earnest, honest, 
capable man, who has compelled results 
when they could not otherwise be had; and 
hundreds of boys who have been in the 
school are his life-long debtors. We have 
been closely associated these many years, 
and all the while with mutual confidence 
and high regard. My dearold friend! Five 
weeks ago this night he fell without pre- 
monition of ill, stricken as by the lightning! 
He is brave and patient and hopeful, and 
the sympathy of High School boys, and 
hosts of friends who knew him, goes out to 
him in his affliction. He was enthusiastic 
in this campaign. His coat was off, and 
when he pulled his coat there was always 
work doing. Discreet, fair, resolute, with 
quick eye and the grip of power, he wasa 
man to be reckoned with if you didn’t ‘‘ play 
fair,’’ and to be reckoned upon in any event. 
There is a touch of tender sadness in this 
meeting of High School boys—-and Mr. 
Gable not with us. I know well how he 
would have enjoyed it. 

Then we have had Miss Mary Martin with 
us these twenty years—our Lady Bountiful, 
the good angel of the school. It was a bright 
day in the boys’ calendar when she came in 
to live with you and talk with you and in- 
fluence you to broader thought and better 
things year after year. Carl Matz has been 
with us for nearly thirty years, and he is 
with us to night in all his old-time vigor. 
You know the master. He comes by birth 
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to the divine gift of music, and has had the 
best training that Germany, the land of 
song, affords. That we should have sucha 
leader for our High School has always been 
to me cause for wonder and congratulation, 
Carl Thorbahn also, for nearly twenty years, 
another thoroughly trained musician of the 
Fatherland, a careful instructor, rigid in the 
requirement of accurate work. There is 
probably no better instructor anywhere in 
this line of work. It is gratifying to know 
that these ue people are on our force. It 
is also good to know that there has never 
been an unpleasant word amongst us, how- 
ever long or short the time of our associa- 
tion. And this atmosphere of mutual cour- 
tesy and good feeling has its wholesome 
reflex influence upon you good fellows who 
find pleasure in recalling the time when you 
were High School boys. 

But enough, perhaps, too much, of the 
school. This is also a political gathering, 
and you have chosen me as a candidate for 
the Mayoralty. I thank you for the honor 
you have conferred. If elected, I shall try 
to do my my I shall try to serve the city 
in any way that shall be for its best inter- 
est. The next term of office does not prom- 
ise to be quite so strenuous as the past has 
been. The administration of Mayor Cum- 
mings marks an era in the history of Lan- 
caster. It has set the pace for a more vigor- 
ous policy in our local affairs. More than 
any other man who has preceded him in 
this important office, he has left his impress 
upon our growing city. His unassuming 
manner, his kindliness of heart, his gener- 
ous consideration for others, his quiet com- 
mon sense, his insight into character, his 
integrity of purpose, are marked character- 
istics of this good man that have attracted 
and retained him hosts of friends—assuring 
to him high place in their confidence and 
regard. ‘‘ The boy is father to the man,”’ 
and I knew him well in the High School as 
one of our finest boys. His manhood has 
realized the fair promise of his youth. I 
should be glad to vote for him again on 
Tuesday next, and I trust that, in the future, 
merited honors still await him. 

I thank State Superintendent Schaeffer 
and Professor Mull and Mr. McClain and 
Mayor Cummings, and others, old friends 
of many years, for their hearty words of 
cheer. I want to say of our distinguished 
townsman, Dr. Nathan C Schaeffer, that he 
is rated throughout the United States as one 
of our few great State Superintendents, con- 
ferring honor upon his native State 
wherever he is known. The educators ot 
the nation have recently chosen him presi- 
dent of the most influential body of teachers 
in the world, the National Educational As- 
sociation. There can be no stronger en- 
dorsement of his extraordinary rank among 
school men. And I want to say also of 
Hon. Frank B. McClain that Lancaster has 
not had in fifty years a representative in the 
Legislature at Harrisburg of equal ability, 
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industry, and influence in the councils of 
the State. There is no other man who has 
done more for his constituency, nor any 
other who has been so powerful an ally of 
State Superintendent Schaeffer in securing 
the enactment of desirable school legislation 
and the appropriation of the necessary 
funds to carry it into effect. He wasalways 
there and always ready. In this special 
field it was he who had the minimum 
salary of teachers fixed at $35 per month, 
and who secured the generous appropriation 
in aid of rural High Schools. Lancaster is 
most fortunate in the fact that she is repre- 
sented by men like these at our State Capital. 

As to our city, a word in closing. We 
need good light, good water, well. paved 
streets, good sewerage, and we do have, and 
can have, and will have them, all at a mod- 
erate tax-rate. We need good men to man- 
age our municipal affairs, and we do have 
and will have them. There has never been 
a time when everybody was content with 
civic conditions. Criticism and condemna- 
tion are always to be looked for, and are 
often most helpful. We need good temper 
and good sense, good purpose, good will, 
good friends, and good foes--of course, 
we'll have these whatever may be said and 
done, or left unsaid and undone. We need 
a good majority at the polls, and we’ll have 
it unless all signs fail. And we'll always 
have a good time, no matter how the elec- 
tion goes. But we must make it go our 
our way-—and then we’ll hope that all these 
good things may be still better. 

The great Republican party is neither 
dead nor dying. It has been the grandest 
in its achievements of all the parties that 
have ever been organized in the United 
States. It stood for Lincoln in the old days. 
It stands for Roosevelt inthe new. To-night 
we are midway between the birthdays of 
Lincoln and of Washington. There is in- 
spiration in this thought, in these names, 
in allofthem. Let us take courage and go 
forward, holding fast the good that is 
already ours and striving all the while to 
make it better. 

I havethis evening, by special messenger, 
this typewritten question, which is without 
signature: ‘‘Will you, in your speech 
to-night, make it as emphatic, that you do 
not want to be elected Mayor of this city 
with a single purchased vote, as did Mr. 
Garvin under the same roof last night?’’ It 
may be assumed in this that ali virtuous 
men are of the opposition party, and that all 
of the opposition party are virtuous men. 
So be it. Let me say that, if one vote were 
needed to assure my election, and I could 
buy that vote for one copper cent, I would 
be defeated. If a hundred votes could be 
bought for a dollar, I would not pay it. Not 
that I care anything for the dollar, but I 
could not afford ‘‘the price.’’ If I cannot 
be elected without purchased votes I do not 
‘want to be elected at all! Is that answer 
sufficiently definite ? 
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ADDRESS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was then 
introduced. He spoke as follows: 


In some parts of Germany it is customary 
to bestow a title of nobility upon teachers 
after fifty years of service. On next Tues- 
day the city of Lancaster will have the 
opportunity to bestow a similar mark of re- 
spect and esteem upon one who has taught 
fifty years in her schools. If Prof. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey is elected to the cffice of Mayor— 
and who can have any doubts on that point 
after witnessing this magnificent demon- 
stration of loyalty ?—we shall hereafter ad- 
dress him as Hon. J. P. McCaskey. No 
honor could be more worthily bestowed. 
Estimate the man by what he is or by what 
he has done, and you must reach this con- 
clusion. Max Muller says somewhere that 
every man lives three lives—one seen by the 
world at large, called his public life; another 
seen by his family and intimate friends, 
known as his private life; the third his 
inner life, visible only to the man himself 
and to his Maker. In fifty years the inner 
life has ample time to give itself expression 
in the private and public life of the indi- 
vidual. Those of you who have known 
Prof. McCaskey during all these years and 
who, like myself, have seen him in his 
home as well as in public, will bear testi- 
mony that you have always found him 
honorable, upright, kind-hearted in his 
estimate of others, supremely loyal to all his 
friends and generous even to a fault in deal- 
ing with them. This is the testimony of 
his colleagues and especially of his boys. 
None can get at the real inwardness of a 
man’s life and character so thoroughly and 
completely as those who sit under him in 
the classroom. Loyal appreciation and ad- 
miration on the part of the pupil is the best 
evidence of worth on the part of the teacher. 
To-night’s splendid exhibition of loyalty 
and admiration is a tribute to the genuine 
worth of the man. 

What a man is, will always find expres- 
sion in what he says and does. Not a vul- 
gar or obscene word has ever been known 
to escaps from the lips of Prof. McCaskey. 
To his life we can apply the inscription on 
Pestalozzi’s monument: ‘‘ Everything for 
others; for himself nothing.’’ His unsel- 
fishness in building monuments for others, 
in helping worthy boys through school, in 
ae se within their reach the things of the 

igher life, especially in music and litera- 
ture, in spreading lofty ideals among thou- 
sands of teachers and directors, and in 
countless other deeds of helpfulness which 
have escaped public notice, shows how the 
inner life of the man has found expression 
in external works and words. The real 
worth of a man is measured, not by the size 
of his bank account, nor by the scholarship 


which he has acquired, but by the moulding 


influence which be has exerted over his fel- 
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lowmen. ‘‘Jack’s boys’’ are found in every 
industry and enterprise of which this city 
can boast, and their upright, successful 
lives are but the reflection of the silent in- 
fluences which went forth from him during 
their school days when neither he nor they 
were aware of it. 

The name McCaskey points to Scotland. 
It reminds me of the Scotch lady who, when 
it was charged that she was not open to 
conviction, exclaimed: ‘‘ Not open to con- 
viction! I scorn the imputation. But,” 
added she after a moment’s pause, ‘‘show 
me the man whocan convince me.’’ Whilst 
I have always found Prof. McCaskey re- 
sponsive to reason and open to conviction, 
I challenge you to show me the man who 
can convince him against the dictates of 
tight and duty. He will be controlled by 
no boss or combination of bosses. The un- 
animous nomination of Prof. McCaskey as 
the standard bearer of his party, shows how 
his neighbors appreciate his worth, and his 
election on next Tuesday will put this city 
in the forefront among the cities that have 
shown, in a marked degree, their apprecia- 
tion of faithful and distinguished services 
in the cause of popular education. This 
nomination came to him unsought. He is 
bound by no pledges except those which 
bind the conscience of a man who is at 
peace with his God. His election will add 
new lustre and glory to the city of Lan- 
caster. 


MCCLAIN AROUSES ENTHUSIASM. 


The next speaker was one who is ever 
welcome and eagerly heard by a Lancas- 
ter audience—Hon. Frank B. McClain. 
He was introduced as one of ‘‘ Jack’s 
Boys’”’ who had attained distinction in 
legislative halls. He stirred his hearers 
to frequent and hearty applause in his re- 
marks much as follows: 

I had much preferred to take my seat 
alongside some of my old classmates and be 
a ‘‘ happy listener’’ to-night. But our Chair- 
man would not have it so and insisted that, 
as one Of ‘‘Jack’s Boys,’’ my duty lay here 
upon the platform. This is, indeed, an un- 
usual occasion. Originally intended as a 
gathering of boys who studied under our 
honored guest that we might give expres- 
sion of our affection for him, our apprecia- 
tion of the good he has done and assurance 
of our unflagging support in the present 
campaign, the people of Lancaster, regard- 
less of political affiliations, expressed a wish 
to join with us and they are here taxing the 
capacity of this, the greatest of local audi- 
ence rooms. 

It was, indeed, a happy thought to bring 
together to-night the boys, proud to call the 
Lancaster High School ‘‘Alma Mater,’’ 
proud to call John P. McCaskey their pre- 
ceptor and friend ; to bring us here that by- 
gone days, like ghosts forgotten, might 
arise and olden memories be again unsealed, 
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bring us here to turn back the shadow on 
the dial; sing again the old songs ; meet 
with cordial clasp of hand the boys we 
played ball with, loafed with, studied with, 
went swimming with, perhaps ‘played 
bags’’ with, in the days of Auid Lang Syne. 
Since then our steps have led in different 
and widely separated paths. Newties have 
been made, new associations, new friend- 
ships formed, but none are so near or so 
dear as those of our school days. 

‘*Jack’s Boys’”’ are assembled to-night to 
do honor to the man who in our schoo! days 
ruled us not with the stern rod of authority, 
but in gentler ways, and by the example of 
his own noble character. We obeyed him, 
not because we feared him, but because we 
loved him, because we knew he was our 
friend, sympathized with us in all our boy- 
ish troubles, was a boy himselfin everything 
save mind and years. He’s the same kind, 
lovable man to day he was when we sat at 
his feet, too brave, too manly, to retreat 
under fire or do an ungenerous act. It was 
such principles he strove to instill into our 
youthful minds and hearts years ago, and 
who amongst us, I ask, has not been bene- 
fited by them? 

As an educational force he has had no 
equal among his contemporaries, and few, I 
may add, in all the Commonwealth. The 
good he has done can never be measured. I 
might go on and recite you the life history 
of our honored guest, but why do this? 
Every man and woman in the community 
knows it, and my telling it at this time 
would not add any information. Fora full 
half century he has toiled in the field of ed- 
ucation, fructifying the youthful intellect 
with the seeds of knowledge, planting as 
only he knew how to plant. If the harvest 
has been satisfactory to him, how much 
more so should it be to you and me, who 
have reaped its wealth of profit. 

Two generations, and in a few instances 
three generations, of our citizens have sat 
at his feet. Could language tell a more elo- 
quent story of character and worth? No, 
and my tongue will not attempt the task. 
During his half-century of teaching of the 
boys who went out from under his care, 
equipped as he knew how to equip them, to 
fight the battle of life, many have won. In 
the business, scientific, professional, yes, in 
every vocation which men follow, they have 
risen to high places. 

I admit that inherent qualities may have 
had much to do with their success, yet I 
contend that the credit in large degree be- 
longs to the man who developed these qual- 
ities, the man who started them right, the 
mai who in the formative period of their 
lives and character got near to their hearts 
and planted deep the good, the strong, the 
manly, the sterling qualities and principles 
of which he himself was made up. This is 
the kind and character of man the Republi- 
can party has nominated for Mayor of this, 
the town we are pleased to call home—a man 
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whose life and work have been more useful 
to the community than that of any other— 
a man whom we can rightfully and truth- 
fully call Lancaster's leading citizen. 


Mr. McClain then proceeded with force 
and eloquence to discuss the political is- 


sues of the campaign. He was followed 
by Prof. George F. Mull, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, who talked for some 
minutes on questions of local politics in a 
way not often heard on the hustings, and 
went on to Say: 

The monopoly of righteousness in only a 
trifle more iniquitous than the monopoly 
of power. The righteous are at best but few 
in number ; beware of the man who is ever 
busy counting himself in and others out. 

Now, I do not often welcome an oppor- 
tunity to speak in public; but to-night I 
am peculiarly glad of the opportunity, and 
grateful for the privilege of saying a word 
in appreciation of the man in whose honor 
we are assembled. I can hardly hopeto say 
anything new. His life is as an open book, 
and his works do speak with an eloquence 
surpassing the power of words. But if I 
were to sum up the elements mixed in his 
character which constitute his claim to the 
place he occupies in the esteem and affec- 
tions of his fellow-townsmen, I should say 
that, for a single individual, Jack McCaskey 
has been the most potent personal and moral 
force in this community during the past 
thirty years and more. For fifty years he 
has been going in and out among us, work- 
ing at his task of the most manifold varity 
and the highest public service, and enjoy- 
ing the unique distinction of being the most 
highly esteemed, the most conspicuously 
useful, and the best loved man in Lancaster. 
But now, all of a sudden, he is a dreamer, 
an idealist, an incompetent. 

Was he a dreamer when he formed his 
ideal of High School teaching, and through 
all these fifty years wrought it out, hearing 
classes, to be sure, and doling out scraps of 
useful knowledge, but ever rating it of 
higher value to build the house of upright 
character—to train towards honesty, sin- 
cerity, generosity, self-reliance, all qualities 
of a straight and square manhood? Ask 
the ‘‘old boys’’ of the school in this town 
and scattered over the country in all walks 
of life, exemplifying the principles of his 
educational gospel. 

Was headreamer when he got the idea 
that vocal music, and, later, instrumental 
music, ought to be in the school, and pass 
from the school into the home-circle, to do 
its perfect work of elevating and refining 
and sweetening domestic and social life? 
Ask any one here, who knows of the oppo- 
sition he met and overcame, and the splendid 
results he accomplished, to the everlasting 
credit of the school and benefit of the town. 

Was hea dreamer when he lifted the study 
of literature out of the dull routine of the 
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historical study of authors’ names and dates 
of birth—the two things with which authors 
have nothing to do—into the more rational 
practice of reading and learning by heart 
the finest and the best of the world’s thought 
and sentiment to be found in books? 

Was he a dreamer when he thought of 
Arbor Day, with all its possibilities of be- 
neficent results, pushed it through to an 
assured local success, and then generously 
turned the honor of its inauguration as a 
State institution over to another, as that 
other, with equal generosity, freely ad- 
mitted ? 

Was he a dreamer when he took a poor 
Jewish boy into his heart, gave him a bed 
and board in his house already full to over- 
flowing, protected him against the hard- 
ships of poverty, and the greater hardships 
of jeers and taunts flung at one of an alien 
race, and aided him through school and col- 
lege and university, into a successful law 
practice in New York ? 

Was he a dreamer when, at the time ot 
the Beecher lecture, the good people of Lan- 
caster were refusing to buy tickets, because 
the great preacher was then under a cloud, 
he took the matter up, with all the financial 
responsibility and odium involved, throw- 
ing into it all the bottled energy of his big 
nature,’ fired by indignation, and packed 
this opera house ‘‘ from pit to dome ?’’ 

Was hea dreamer when he thought of a 
great industry for Lancaster, requiring 
workmanship of high skill, with commen- 
surate wages—putting his money and time 
and labor and courage into it for nearly 
twenty years, until, mainly through the 
dogged perseverance and business foresight 
of himself and three or four other men, the 
Hamilton Watch Factory was established 
upon secure foundations, to become an | 
ornament to the material prosperity of the 
city } 

Was he, or is he, a dreamer who uses now ; 
upwards ot a thousand reams of paper in the | 
printing offices of Lancaster each year, indi- ; 
cating a business of no small proportions, , 
and implying a business capacity and an | 
industry which challenge comparison with | 
the best ? 

And sol might go on for an hour ; but 
would to God we had more dreamers of such | 
kind, more men who would dream, not in |; 
sleep, but in their waking hours, and in- | 
stantly set about the task of making the | 
dream come true; more men of such lofty | 
ideals with a corresponding conception ot | 
duty and capacity to actualize them in con- 
crete form ; more men of such unflagging 
zeal and boundless resources to effect 
achievement ; more men of such faith and 
conviction and courage to do and to dare 
what is noble and just and right ; more men | 
of such a high sense of honor and sucha 
fine scorn of what is base and mean. 

And this is the man who, in the twinkling 
of an eye, is to be changed from the rugged | 
oak he is into a reed shaken by the wind. ' 
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Every thinking man knows that any action 
he may take will be inspired by the highest 
intelligence, the ripest judgment, and the 

urest public service. And if it were not 
or the pitiful subordination of personal pre- 
ference to mischievous partisan influence 
and the pride of organization—and this re- 
minds me of a personal experience I had the 
other day, when a friend of mine, closely 
identified with the Democratic organization, 
said to me: ‘‘I am undergoing one of the 
severest trials of my life in this campaign. 
Here is Jack McCaskey, whom I have al- 
ways cherished as the highest ideal of man- 
hood since my High School days, and now, 
when for the first time he is before the peo- 
ple of the city as a candidate for office, I 
cannot do as I would like and give him my 
vote, simply because it would be going 
against my life-long principles.’’ Inde- 
pendence! What sort of independence is 
that which prevents the man from exercis- 
ing the high prerogative of personal choice? 
This man is perfectly sincere—as sincere as 
I am—but his duty lies in the direction of 
maintaining the organization. Therefore, 
I say if it were not for the pitiful subordi- 
nation of personal preference to mischievous 
partisan influence and the pride of organi- 
zation, next Tuesday would witness an un- 
paralleled display of the spirit of a self- 
governing people, in the unanimous elec- 
tion of Jack McCaskey, our first citizen, to 
the foremost office in our gift. 


REMARKS OF DR. MEMINGER. 


Rev. J. W. Meminger, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church, being present, 
was asked to say a word. He responded 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
attended the large gathering of the opposi- 
tion party in this hall last evening, and I 
am glad to be here again to-night. Not in 
the nearly twenty years that I have dwelt 
in this city has there been such a profound 
interest taken in the questions of municipal 
government. 

I am here because from the time I was a 
lad of sixteen years 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal was in my home away off in the 
mountains, and the words contained therein 
by the man whom we honor to night had 
much to do in influencing my life, and if 
that be true of a mountain valley twenty 
miles from a railroad station, you may be 
sure that its influence spread far and wide 
up and down the length and breadth of the 
State. 

The Greeks spoke of the Golden Age in 
the far past, but the better time is yet to be. 
Only as the principles of the government 
are embodied in strong, good men can we 
hope for the largest and best results. I am 
here merely to express my appreciation of 
the man who has influenced my life from 
the time I was a lad sixteen years of age. 
And all through this great Commonwealth 
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men rise up to declare him worthy of the 
highest honors this city can bestow upon 
him. In honoring him we honor ourselves, 
When his name was first mentioned I said 
to myself, ‘‘ There will be no other.’’? I am 
still of that opinion—there will be no other. 


The memorable meeting was then 
brought to a close with three tremendous 
cheers for Dr. McCaskey, and the audi- 
ence dispersed, resolved in the days that 
remained before the election to apply 
themselves to the work of securing his 
victory with renewed zeal and redoubled 
energy. 

The election was held February 2oth. 
As soon as the result was known defi- 
nitely, which was shortly after ten 
o’clock, the McCaskey enthusiasm broke 
loose and ran rampant over all the city. 
The ‘‘boys’’ had a couple of bands, a 
line was soon formed, and one of the first 
places visited was Dr. McCaskey’s home, 
at Mulberry and West King streets. 
When the Mayor-elect appeared on his 
front steps, he was accorded a mighty 
ovation, in response to which he spoke 
as follows : 


DR. MCCASKEY’S ADDRESS. 


My good Friends: Is this a dream? [‘‘No! 
No!’’ from hundreds of voices] or is it a 
joke? [No! No! with laughter] Have you 
really elected me to be for awhile the Mayor 
of Lancaster, and made it necessary for me 
to show how well or how badly I can admin- 
ister this important trust? I am humbled 
rather than elated by this evidence of your 
confidence and regard. I know you mean 
it well for me. I know, too, there is exper- 
ience of life ahead to which I am unaccus- 
tomed, and in which there may be stress 
and strain. I have not sought it, nor doI 
fear it. I shall try todo what seems best 
always, and wherein I blunder or fail I ask 
the courtesy of your patience, the kindness 
of your sympathy. 

Forty-eight years ago—I remember well 
that night—the enthusiastic friends and 
supporters of Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes 
gathered at his home, on the northeast 
corner of North Queen and Walnut streets, 
to congratulate him upon his election to this 
same office of Mayor. He spoke for a few 
moments from the front steps, thanking 
them very cordially and promising to take 
as good care of Lancaster as he could. I 
had the pleasure a few years ago of placing 
his portrait in the Mayor’s office, as that of 
the most distinguished and most useful 
man that has ever held office under our city 
government—useful to a very wide constitu- 
ency, including every part of Pennsylvania, 
in its most important interest, that of gen- 
eral education. His great service to the 
State was such as few men have been called 
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upon to render, service of ever-growing 
value and importance. It was my great 
privilege to be associated with him for 
years, as his assistant upon 7he Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, He was my personal 
friend. I think of him almost as a son 
should think of his father. Nothing has 
been farther from my thought than that one 
day I should follow him in the same office in 
the same City Hall. But you have said the 
word, and, if I live a little while longer, I 
shall obey your call. 

Omniscience does not happen to be my 
forte—still less infallibility—and I have no 
reason to think that my associates on the 
Republican ticket make claim to these rare 
gifts any more than myself. But I suppose 
we shall get things done fairly well, though 
our good friends of the opposition don’t 
seem to have much faith in the Republican 
party or itscandidates. Well, the old party 
is good enough forus. I voted for Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860, and for the noble line of 
Republican Presidents since his time down 
to Theodore Roosevelt, the peerless leader 
of today in our American political life, 
representing the best type of citizenship, a 
man whose influence for good is not con- 
fined to the United States but is wide as the 
world. 

I thank you for the honor you have done 
me to-day. I hope that we may know each 
other better as the time goes by and that 
whatever may be done by our authorities in 
the next two years, and always, may be 
only for the good of our faircity and for the 
comfort and well being of her fortunate and 
happy people. I thank you. 

When Dr. McCaskey entered the old 
study hall of the High School next morn- 
ing he was greeted by a storm of cheers 
and congratulations from his ‘‘ present 
boys,’’ and when he reached the desk 
each boy shook hands with and person- 
ally congratulated him. After the re- 
turns were in on Tuesday evening a com- 
mittee of the boys, aided by Mr. Jobn D. 
Pyott, one of the teachers, decorated the 
hall with flags and bunting in a very 
artistic manner. The desk was draped 
with a great flag, and in the rear was a 
picture of the new Mayor. On the desk 
was a large box of beautiful daffodils, with 
compliments of Florist Schroyer. After 
a few remarks by Dr. McCaskey several 
of the national airs were sung, with Mr. 
Pyott at the piano, and the work of the 
school went on as usual. 

On April 2d Dr. McCaskey was inan- 
gurated Mayor. The inaugural address 
was in part as follows: 

Members of Select and Common Councils 
and Citizens of Lancaster: 

Gentlemen: I hope soon to know more 
about the different departments of our city 
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government, and in the annual message re- 
quired by law, in the month of June, to 
enter at some length into these important 
matters. At this time it has seemed that 
other topics, of interest to us all, might with 
propriety be considered. 

There is, however, one item of present 
interest which I cannot fail to mention, as 
we all tender thanks to Mayor Chester W. 
Cummings and the members of the Water 
Committee, to the Special Water Commis- 
sion and the members of Councils in gen- 
eral, for the great permanent improvement 
which they have added to our substantial 
water plant. The water is now flowing into 
and through the elaborate filter which has 
been erected on the east bank of the Cones- 
toga during the past year at a cost of nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars. Every man, 
woman and child in our midst will have 
daily benefit from this grand work, which, 
we think, will soon be the pride and boast 
of ourcity. I congratulate my good friend 
upon the enduring success that has crowned 
his faithful administration of our public af- 
fairs. He will have this happy date by 
which always to recall the close of his term 
of office: *‘ April, 1906, when pure, clean, 
wholesome water was assured for the first 
time to every home in Lancaster.”’ 

In the old copy of Mitchell’s Geography 
at Zook’s school house, in 1845, we were told 
that Lancaster was ‘‘the largest inland town 
in the United States.’’ It was a thin book, 
and may have been an old edition even in 
that day. I remember well the brief para- 
graph, can see it yet. To my childhood 
fancy it was a great city—the greatest in the 
world to me then, and I am not quite sure 
that it has not been the greatest in the world 
to me ever since! Wherecan you find a bet- 
ter, or safer, or more home-like, or more 
comfortable town in all the land in which 
to live? Wedo havea cyclone, a landslide, 
or an earthquake at times in the way of a 
strenuous election, but our good temper 
survives it, our good markets survive it, 
and the Conestoga brand of water, one of 
the best in the world when at its ‘best, 
just as good after such a roiling as before it. 

It is true that all later geographies omit 
this ‘‘ largest inland town’’ statement. An 
occasional city to the west of us, to the 
southwest, and to the northwest, has out- 
stripped us in the race, as Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis—and 
nearly a hundred more! These have left us 
quite behind in the amazing development of 
the United States as a world-power among 
the nations. The last census shows Lancas- 
ter to be the ninety-first city in order of 
population. But for nearly two centuries 
we have gone forward in good, substantial 
fashion, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is 
well known to the Nation at large. It has 
been the home of James Buchanan, a Presi- 
dent of the United States; and Thaddeus 
Stevens, the Great Commoner, the man who 
stood next in power and influence to Abra- 
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ham Lincoln himself during the tremendous 
era of the Civil War, was our mighty rep- 
resentative in Congress during all those 
eventful years. 

To men in political life the mutations of 
politics are always of more or less interest. 
A close vote has often elected candidates 
and decided policies. I have thought that 
some figures from the past may not be un- 
interesting—showing our growth in popu- 
lation and the assessed valuation of property 
subject to taxation, as well as the total vote 
and the result of the balloting in many a 
stubborn contest forthe Mayoralty. [These, 
which were given by decades and at some 
length, are here condensed into a few lines.] 
In 1800 the population of Lancaster was 
4,292; in 1850 it was 12,369, with assessed 
valuation of property nearly four million 
dollars; in 1900 it was 41,459, with assess- 
ment of over sixteen million dollars. Since 
1818, when the city was chartered, there 
have been twenty-three mayors elected. 
In the recent election the total number of 
votes polled was 10,247, being 2,166 more 
than at any former election for Mayor, and 
611 more than were polled at the last Presi- 
dential election. Ten times, iu the past 
fifty years, covering thirty-one elections, 
the majority has been less than 100 votes. 
Estimating the vote as one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation, and assuming that nearly all voters 
came to the polls at the recent election, the 
population of Lancaster may be reckoned at 
50,000. The number of voters at a munici- 
pal election in Lancaster is now about five 
times what it was fifty years ago. I have 
seen and been interested in all the elections 
that have been held within that time and 
have voted at all of them since 1858. They 
are more orderly of late years than in the 
old time, when drunkenness and fighting 
were not uncommon. We owe this im- 
proved condition of things to the organized 
temperance sentiment of the state, which 
has closed saloons upon election day. 

The world is moving, and we must keep 

up with it. We must be awake, alert and 
willing, if for nothing more than to hold 
our place inthe line. Water, light, exten- 
sion and improvement of streets, prompt 
and satisfactory transportation in all direc- 
tions to points near and remote, enlarged 
boundaries for our growing city, a high- 
grade school system wisely administered, a 
generous park system looking forward ‘to 
the Lancaster of a hundred years hence, 
with its population of a quarter of a million 
people—these and other matters of vital 
public interest must all the while have in- 
telligent and patriotic consideration on the 
part of all good citizens. But more espe- 
cially must they have such consideration— 
except in the single item of the schools— 
from the members of the honorable Select 
and Common Councils who are chosen from 
time to time officially to provide for these 
important interests. 

I congratulate you upon the good work 
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that has been done under your direction and 
control, and trust that your business sa- 
gacity and public spirit may be manifest in 
whatever may come before you for decision 
and action during your terms of office. In 
this connection also I take occasion to thank 
Mayor Cummings and others for many cour- 
tesies. He and they have been ready and 
kind in affording me needed help, sugges- 
tion and information, for all of which I am 
duly grateful. 

In closing, may I not ask the co-operation 
of Councils, and invite suggestions from 
citizens interested in matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the city. Wesshall all try to 
obey the same laws that others have obeyed 
before us, and that those who come after us 
will try to obey—laws that prevent any of 
us from going far wrong. It sometimes 
happens that more is expected of a public 
official than he is able todo. For mistakes 
and shortcomings I ask your indulgence in 
advance. Those of my fellow-citizens to 
whom these may seem to be serious will be 
consoled by the reflection—that it is not for 
long. If in any way good results, the re- 
ward will be the consciousness of not having 
lived in vain nor oe disappointed 
the expectation of friends. 

Lancaster New Era. 





SPRING ARBOR DAY. 





ke planting of trees and vines and 

roses and shrubbery, and the adorn- 
ment of private and public grounds, are 
growing more and more to be everyday 
matters of thought and conversation. 
This has been much encouraged through 
the observance of Arbor Day in theschools. 
Let the good work go on and let schools 
give it increasing support, for, as Mr. 
George H. Wirt, one of the state foresters 
of Pennsylvania has well said, ‘‘ It is no 
exaggeration at all when it is stated that 
upon’ the influence of school teachers, 
perhaps more than upon any other factor 
of our economic life, depends the future 
of our magnificent country, blest with an 
immense extent of territory, resources of 
unlimited varieties and of apparently in- 
exhaustible quantities, and with a govern- 
ment offering privileges and advantages 
unknown in previous times. Upon their 
instruction and example depends, at least 
in a majority of cases, the attitude which 
the children under their charge take in 
relation to questions concerning them- 
selves and the public or the private good. 
It has been said that the school-houses 
are the fortresses of our republic—in other 
words, within our public schools should 
be formed the ideas which finally combine 
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to make good citizens, for the children of 
to day must become the men and women 
of the future.’’ And the teacher who 
takes no note of Arbor Day fails in his or 
her duty to the children and to the State. 

We have just had our forty-third semi- 
annual observance of the day in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the forty-fourth for the High 
School of Lancaster, which observed the 
day in 1884, the year before the Governor’s 
first proclamation wasissued. Prof. J. P. 
McCaskey, the principal of the school, 
has directed this long series of good days, 
and the boys on each of these days have 
planted more trees and vines, etc., than 
there have been pupils enrolled. As he 
will retire from the school at the close of 
the term, the day was perhaps more 
interesting than usual. The large chorus 
and the high school orchestra were at 
their best, and there could have been no 
better decoration than the beauty of the 
Easter lilies. The following is the ad- 
dress of Dr. McCaskey on our Forty- 
fourth Arbor Day: 


OUR FORTY-FOURTH ARBOR DAY. 


The work of Arbor Day means planting 
and growing. Plant, and things will grow 
under favorable conditions. Each year adds 
to the growth of the old and increases the 
extent of the new planting. Other anni- 
versaries look backward to some memorable 
day. This has a forward look and must be 
thought of mainly as a day of beginnings. 
It is one of the best days of special obser- 
vance in the round of the year. Upon our 
own school grounds and upon school 
grounds everywhere throughout the state 
trees are growing that would never have 
been planted but for Arbor Day; and not 
only upon school grounds but elsewhere in 
ten thousand directions. The leaven of in- 
terest in tree-planting is spreading very 
widely. The hold it is taking upon the 
schools will insure an educated sentiment 
that has meant and must mean immense 
benefit to the State of Pennsylvania. To 
have done such work as this, and to have 
aided others in doing it—these things are 
among what President Eliot calls the ‘‘dur- 
able satisfactions of life.’’ 

This school had the honor, in a certain 
sense, of beginning officially the Arbor Day 
work in Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Where Macgregor 
sits is the head of the table,’’ and it was 
here that Dr. Higbee inaugurated our Arbor 
Day work in a classic address that we have 
read again and again with profit and en- 
joyment. 

We had observed a day of tree-planting in 
the fall preceding its appointment by act of 
the Legislature, and we have always ob- 
served it in each recurring spring and fall 
since that time, with a formal program of 
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exercises—often with an address by some 
one well known as a lover of nature—and 
always by the planting of trees in large 
numbers. From seven to eight thousand 
trees, vines and roses have thus far been 
planted by our boys. It is a unique record, 
and we congratulate the school upon it. 
Among those who have spoken here is Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, for some years our Commis- 
sioner of Forestry, to whom the state owes 
a heavy debt of obligation. Indeed, I have 
long thought that he has done more good 
work for Pennsylvania than any other man 
now living within her borders, for it has 
been of a kind that is of untold value in 
itself and that must be cumulative for gen- 
erations in an extraordinary degree. 

But to-day I want to recall again the 
blessed memory of my old friend Dr. 
Higbee, and to read to you on this, our 
forty-fourth High School Arbor Day some 
things from his first Arbor Day address. I 
hear him as he says: 

‘All of us, whether young or old, are blessed 
by God with many teachers. Lessons of al- 
most infinite purport are spread out before us to 
be read, if haply we have eyes to see. Voices 
of most profound significance are filling the vast 
orb of nature to be heard, if haply we have ears 
to hear. By seeking we may find, if we have 
hearts to understand. 

“ But the world of nature, which corresponds 
throughout to the world of spirit, which is its 
source, is not apprehended by the spirit of man 
through the ear only. She has a language ad- 
dressed to the eye as well. She finds an utter- 
ance not only in sound, but also through forms 
and colors of endless variety and gradation, the 
mysterious power of which no one can fully 
fathom. Imagine for a moment a voiceless and 
blank earth, a mere barren emptiness stretching 
out before us, the silence as of death brooding 
over the world. How, in such chaos, could we 
come into any sympathy with it? How could 
it touch us, and, while penetrating, thrill the 
human spirit? 

**But add the hum of insects; the song of 
birds; the utterance of the many-tongued waters 
and winds; the voice of Jehovah breaking the 
cedars, and making them skip like a calf, and 
dividing the flames of fire as it thundereth upon 
the waters and shaketh the wilderness—and 
what achange! How near it comes to our soul! 
How it reaches into our hearts, and takes hold 
of the deepest sympathies of our spirit! Add to 
this the varying forms of grace and beauty; the 
grass and moss; the flowering shrubs and 
clambering vines; the waving forests; the 
painted clouds; the azure of heaven's vault; the 
rosy-fingered dawn; thecrimson mist of the set- 
ting sun and dewy twilight; and mark how our 
whole being is drawn out, and all our affections 
aroused into an anthem of rapturous thanks- 
giving. 

““That we may rightly appreciate all this, 
and recognize and feel its power, it is necessary 
that we take every opportnnity to enter the 
woods and fields, and study nature in her own 
retreats; to catch with erect ear the first throb- 
bing of Spring, when the foetid wild turnips 
and liverworts bloom, or the shad-berry and the 
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dogwood begin to whiten the bronzed hillsides, 
or all the winding wood-valleys are purpling 
with the Judas-trees; to watch with keenest eye 
the new life thrilling through the awakened 
grass and softened moss, and gilded willow- 
tops; to come by an intelligent insight and 
sympathizing love into close intercourse with 
such blessed companions of our life, and receive 
with susceptible spirit the thousand lessons 
around us, whose proper conning fills the mind 
with profitable lore, and the heart with ever- 
increasing delight. 

‘‘In the vegetable world, the lower forms 
have but little individuality. They affect us in 
their general and massive character alone. The 
blade of grass or stem of moss catches not the 
soul’s glance; but the lawn or meadow, or 
mossy banks of brooks, and quiet ferny nooks 
where the red partridge berries nestle and the 
arbutus hides her smiles. Yet the impression 
is strong and definite, and makes itself felt at 
once in arousing our sympathy. In public 
parks and private yards, how softly the sun- 
light sleeps on the shaven lawn; and how the 
grounds surrounding a_ school-building, if 
sodded and rightly trimmed, tell at once of that 
delicate taste and sense of beauty which should, 
and which does, culture the attention and heart 
of childhood. 

‘*Shrubbery, in the scale of the vegetable 
world, rises higher, and gains in its ascent 
much greater individuality, and thus comes 
nearer the sympathies of mankind. The lilac, 
with its fragrant clusters shading the nursery 
window, blooms on in the soul, when, exiles 
from home, our gray hairs and trembling nerves 
show how near we are to the crumble and dust 
of the grave. How many tender memories, 
slumberless still, at once arouse, until tears dim 
our vision, when we linger again where ‘‘ the 
juicy hawthorn grows adown the glade! ’’ The 
sweet-brier, by the woodbine ——. grows 
sweeter still as it recalls the sainted mother who 
watched its growth, and whose face is now 
more precious even than in childhood. 

‘*But the very acme of the vegetable world, 
its height of exaltation, where it almost sets it- 
self free from the motionless clods beneath it, 
and moves into the sunlit air, and rejoices in 
its freedom, is the TREE. Here the greatest in- 
dividuality in this realm is reached. The wide, 
massive forests, it is true, have their varied 
language; but: the single tree in itself comes 
near to us, having its name and history stand- 
ing out almost as a personal companion of our 
life. Instinctively we impersonate when speak- 
ing of it. It seems to be a hamadryad. It 
plays with the breeze, and woos the birds to its 
green retreats. It breasts the storm and Jjlings 
its arms defiant in the face of the winds. When 
the mountains and hills break into singing, the 
trees of the field clap their hands. (Isaiah 
lv, 12) 

‘It is not simply its shapely form, its cool- 
ing shade, or its use for this or that; but its 
whole interior life, its seeming effort to break 
away from the fixedness of earth, to associate 
itself with the air, and light, and life which are 
above, to change with the changing seasons as 
though it had a heart to feel and sympathize 
with all around it. It is this that draws it so 
near to man’s heart, that fixes it so humanely 
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in all his affections and associations, that gives 
to it asort of brotherhood, a tenderness more 
easily felt than defined. What landmarks they 
are, when in reverie we recall scenes which are 
dear to memory! How, when in after years we 
revisit home or scenes of our school-day life and 
find ‘hem gone, we mourn as though we missed 
the greeting of old familiar friends! 

‘‘Such thoughts as these we have deemed be- 
fitting Arbor. Day, especiaily as relating to the 
young. While we would by no means neglect 
on such an occasion to call attention to the great 
economic use of the forest, the perils attend- 
ing their wanton destruction, the necessity of 
prompt and watchful care lest through the 
rapid march of civilization we bring upon our- 
selves the very evils we seek to avoid, and con- 
sume what earth so freely gives us without any 
thought that she may be so impoverished at 
last as to seek alms of us (for the growth of 
forests requires years, but their destruction 
scarcely a day), while we would not neglect 
reflections such as these, and would keep up 
from year to year aspirited and concerted ac- 
tion against our dangers by planting along 
roadsides, in parks and yards, and around every 
school building, trees, and shrubs, and vines, 
and flowers; yet we would, with special empha- 
sis, call the children to a wholesome converse 
with Nature herself; would withdraw them from 
the restraints of books and recitation tasks, and 
woo them to her shady haunts, her valleys and 
hills, to deepen in their souls a sense of her life 
and a delight in her beauty, and some clear and 
sympathetic feeling of perpetual companion- 
ship; we would take them to the deep ravines, 
though themselves scarcely so tall as the 
brambly goats-beard growing there; and they 
should scale the scarry heights and gaze de- 
lighted on the billowy green below; they should 
know each jutting rock, and moss lipped spring, 
and foamy torrent; they should ramble over the 
rolling hills, or look upon the reddening flush 
of clover-fields, or watch the ripples running 
over the wind-touched wheat; they should mark 
each willowy creek, following it until through 
laurel bloom and fragrant birch, but a brook, it 
leaps laughing from the shadows of the moun- 
tain; they should scan each winding valley 
until narrowing to a wavering path it vanishes 
in the distant misty hills; they should hear the 
sparrows’ silvery song thrilling the briery 
hedge, and see the bobolinks, with quivering 
wings, send down showers of rapturous melody 
upon the dew-bent grass; they should learn to 
love Nature with such tender reverence as 
never to abuse her or profane her; and, in- 
spired by such love, they should seek her help 
in making home, or school, or village, or city, 
a comforting delight, a culturing power, a pres- 
ence of beauty through life.’’ 

Oh, boys and girls, if we could feel the 
wonder and beauty and truth of all this as 
Dr. Higbee tells it to us so eloquently, so 
lovingly! Our twenty-first Arbor Day— 
when Arbor Day came “ of age’’ in Pennsyl- 
vania—was observed by the planting of 
nearly five hundred roses, mostly of the La 
France variety, by the High School, in grate- 
ful memory of this genial spirit, our Arbor 
Day Superintendent. Many roses of this 

-day’s planting yet grace yards and gardens 
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in all parts of Lancaster. One of them in 
my own yard sends its rare bloom to the 
dining table year by year, and often during 
the season—and it is always the very 
choicest thing that comes upon that table. 
That day was our memorial “‘ feast of roses.’’ 
He loved the rose, queen of the flowers, and 
I believe he loves it still. 

At Mercersburg Dr. Higbee had a large 
garden and yard. ‘‘In the midst of his 
manifold duties,’’ says one who could fully 
appreciate the work he was doing and the 
busy life he led, ‘‘teaching for the greater 
part of the time five hours a day, besides 
evening lectures and exercises, and preach- 
ing often twice a week, he gave loving at- 
tention to the improvement of his grounds. 
With his own hands he labored, and the 
college bell, summoning him to the class- 
room for a lecture on ethics, cesthetics, or 
some other of the numerous branches he was 
teaching, often found him with his coat off, 
and with hoe, rake, spade or scythe, work- 
ing hard to make the most of his rare mo- 
ments of leisure. His yard had nothing 
artificial about it, and yet everywhere could 
be noticed the evidence of unflagging care 
bestowed upon it. Trees, shrubs, flowers— 
a magnificent bed of choice roses—were 
there, flourishing under the watchful care 
which he gavethem. As the first notes of 
the Spring songsters were sure to strike his 
quick ear and send him hurrying forth to 
greet them, so he was sure to discover the 
first opening blossoms and bring them with 
beaming countenance to grace the breakfast 
table. The work on his grounds, both in 
his yard and garden, was all done by him- 
self. His flower-beds were his delight. His 
roses were chosen for beauty of contrast and 
fragrance, and he seemed never happier 
than when among them.”’ 

The reward of a life like his, and love like 
his, must be—immortality, 


‘*_-the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


Some of you have been learning Tenny- 
son’s famous little poem entitled ‘* Wages.’’ 
I commend it to you all as something to be 
learned, repeated often to yourselves, and 
not forgotten. It will aidin the quickening 
of your intellectual and spiritual life. I 
have lately been reading to you and talking 
to you of the durable satisfactions of life— 
so living that you will get the most out of 
life—inspired by noble examples and im- 
pelled by a high sense of duty and of honor. 
It is to learn this great lesson that you come 
to school, and this is one of the reasons why 
we have Arbor Day. Let me quote it toyou : 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an 
endless sea— 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 


the wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 
glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on, and still 
to be. 
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The wages of sin is death ; if the wages of Virtue 
be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life 

of the worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats 
of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 

mer sky ; 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to 
die. 

So you see Dr. Higbee is again at our 
Arbor Day entertainment—as he should be 
always—for was he not the Master of the 
Feast? But this ‘‘twenty-first’’ day and 
this forty-fourth day are not like the first. 
They are the same, yet strangely different. 
The music rings as of old, though but one 
voice remains of three hundred who sang on 
those days, and that, we are grateful to 
know, is the voice of the Master who led 
and still leads our High School chorus. 

It is now fifty years since I began, ina 
small way, to teach the boys of the High 
School the elements of learning. You are 
not the boys! It has been my great privi- 
lege to say at times, I trust, to one and an- 
other, as he has moved slowly by, some hope- 
ful word of counsel or of cheer; it may be, 
of earnest warning or of rebuke. Having 
never got far beyond boyhood I have always 
enjoyed being among the boys, and seeing 
them have a good, glad, profitable time. 
We have never had the best of order here, 
nor have we ever wanted it. We never got 
so far as to have girls in our classes, though 
I have often wished them there. Those who 
ought to know say I should congratulate 
myself on this as a matter of good fortune 
—that girls have less average good sense 
than boys and are therefore harder to man- 
age. Now, girls, I doubt that ; but, as I 
have had no experience, I can give you only 
the benefit of the doubt, and for this reason, 
that the very best people—the most patient, 
the most unselfish, the most royal hearted, 
the most unwearied in well-doing, I have 
ever known—were once girls. It has, I think, 
been a mistake all these years that the boys 
and girls of this school have not been 
together daily in study hall and recitation 
room. Greater good would have come to 
both from such association. I hope that in 
the new building on Chestnut street the 
new policy of co-education may be inau- 
gurated; and that this building which we 
now occupy may be converted into a well- 
equipped manual training school. 

We miss to-day the familiar presence of 
our dear old friend, Prof. James C. Gable. 
From first to last he has been with us in all 
our days of special observance. It seemed 
he would be with ustotheend. Thereisa 
tinge of sadness also in the thought that 
this is the last Arbor Day program I shall 
ever direct amid these pleasant surround- 
ings. AsI look back over the years I see 
many things I would like to make better. It 
is now too late for that. ‘‘We cannot bend 
the past out ofits eternalshape.’”’ But there 
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has been so much for which I am supremely 
glad and grateful! What associates I have 
had! What friends Ihave known! What 
wealth of privilege I have enjoyed! I can 
make these words of Dr. Higbee my own: 

‘*God's providences are mysterious, and 
not one of us knows what calling -of life 
is best for us, temporally or spiritually. 
What a varying life I have had, and how 
little after my choice or election! When I 
look back upon it, I can seethat I had little 
controlling power over it. But God has 
been mercifuland kind. I ought tobe filled 
with unfeigned gratitude—and I am.”’ 


en 


FORMAL ETHICAL INSTRUCTION. 





HEN the writer was a youth, he was 
sent on Saturdays during several 
winters to catechetical instruction in the 
church to which his parents belonged. 
No one ever dreamed or suggested that it 
was necessary to miss school for the sake 
of moral and religious instruction. The 
school did not seek to usurp the functions 
of the church nor did the church claim 
any portion of the time allotted to the 
school. Occasionally the pastor was de- 
tained by a funeral or by sickness, and 
then under a substitute instructor who 
could not keep order, we had a high time 
during which mirth and mischief took 
the place of serious attention to the cate- 
chism even when we were assembled in 
the house of worship. 

The catechism was printed in a lan- 
guage not entirely familiar to those who 
learned it by heart, and the lectures and 
explanations were given in the same 
tongue. Hence some of the questions 
and answers we repeated without grasp- 
ing their meaning ; others we understood 
and carried as so much knowledge; but 
a goodly portion of what we learned, 
touched the heart, quickened the will and 
bore fruit in life and conduct. 

This experience of boyhood typifies 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
formal ethical and religious instruction. 
In countries where such instruction is 
enjoined by law, it may degenerate into 
mere routine, involving a waste of iime 
and positive injury to the inner life of the 
learner. When the spirit of levity or 
irreverence creeps into holy things, great 
harm to the moral and spiritual life is the 
necessary result. From this point of 
view it must be decided whether good 
will result from the reading of the Bible 
during the opening exercises at school. 
Sometimes the portion of Holy Writ is 
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read in such a perfunctory manner that | 
one could wish it had been omitted. If 
the reading is accompanied by mischief, 
irreverence or listlessness on the part of 
pupils, positive harm must inevitably re- 
sult from the exercise. ‘The best gifts of 
God can be abused, and God’s Holy 
Word is no exception to this statement. 

A degree of respectful attention is es- 
sential if the meaning of the words is to 
find lodgment in the understanding. 
The truth which the words enshrine may 
lie in the intellect like seed in the soil 
that does not sprout aad develop because 
the conditions of growth are not at hand. 
In this instance the labor of instruction 
is not entirely lost. After the lapse of 
years the seeds of truth may germinate 
and bear their legitimate fruit. So long 
as biblical knowledge remains mere 
knowledge, it possesses very little value 
except from a literary or historical point 
of view. If it is to be of any value from 
an ethical or religious point of view, it 
must be transformed into thought, senti- 
ment and purpose and become an essen- 
tial factor in the life and character of the 
individual. This is characteristic of the 
highest types of successful teaching and 
furnishes the standard for testing the only 
kind of instruction that has any value in 
moral and religious training. 

Take the lessons in physiology and 
hygiene. They may be couched in tech- 
nical terms which the pupil does not 
comprehend. The recitation in that 
event is a mere waste of time and effort. 
Again the lessons may remain in the 
mind as mere knowledge without leading 
to an observance of the laws of health. 
The lessons may then issue in show at an 
examination but have no value beyond. 
This is apt to be the fate of the instruc- 
tion upon the effect of stimulants and nar- 
cotics upon the human system. Socrates 
made the mistake of confounding knowl- 
edge with virtue. He believed that the 
reason why men do wrong is due to their 
ignorance of the right. Our medical col- 
leges teach the effect of stimulants and 
narcotics in a thoroughly scientific man- 
ner, but their instruction does not in all 
cases prevent their graduates from becom- 
ing drunkards or victims of the opium 
habit. Knowledge must reach deeper 
than the intellect; it must touch the 
heart and quicken the will in order that 
it may be transformed into virtue. 

The effectiveness of the instruction de- 
pends largely upon the teacher. If he 
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has not lived the truth which he seeks to 
impart, he is sure to fail. If on the con- 
trary he has experienced the truth in his 
heart, his words go like winged arrows 
to their destination. The silent influence 
of his example will be felt when neither 
he nor the pupil is aware of it. Often 
the teacher’s example neutralizes the 
words which he utters, and makes them 
mere cant upon his lips. 

People who have no children to raise, 
are often the loudest in their demand for 
formal ethical and religious instruction. 
Their zeal is exceeded only by those who 
have signally failed in the rearing of 
their own children. Those who really 
succeed in training a large family to 
worthy manhood and womanhood, lay 
more stress upon the silent influence of 
example than upon formal instruction. 
They do not neglect or undervalue the 
latter, but they are exceedingly careful 
how they live lest the precepts and max- 
ims of their lips be spoiled by the uncon- 
scious influence of their example. 


aii 


JUVENILE COURTS. 








HERE is a growing conviction that 
children under a certain age who 
violate law and ordinances, should not be 
treated as criminals but as delinquents 
that must be dealt with as a father deals 
with a child who has committed a trans- 
gression. By way of illustration Judge 
Willis Brown, of Utah, relates the follow- 
ing incident: ‘‘A certain lawyer, accus- 
tomed to the procedure of criminal courts 
was employed in the case of a certain 
boy who had committed a theft. The boy 
was caught in the act and brought before 
the juvenile court. The fatherly judge 
asked the boy to tell his story as he had 
told it to the officer. ‘I object, your 
honor,’ interrupted the attorney, ‘this 
boy shall not incriminate himself with his 
own testimony.’ A jury was asked for 
and granted, and a lengthy trial con- 
ducted, with many witnesses called to 
prove what the boy in five minutes would 
have told and was anxious totell. What 
is called ‘due process of law’ was in- 
deed obtained, but at a costof one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to the state, an at- 
torney’s fee to the father, a lasting injury 
to the boy, who, because of his attorney’s 
pleadings, rather justified himself in the 
act, feeling less guilty because of the at- 
tempt toget him free. That night when 
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the lawyer entered his home, he was met 
with an exclamation from his little girl, 
‘Oh, papa! Harry stole some apples from 
Mrs. Fern’s yard; Jimmy Peters saw him.’ 
‘Well, we’ll attend to Harry after sup- 
per replied the father. After supper the 
father said: ‘Come here, Harry and tell 
me about it; I am ashamed that my boy 
would steal apples. Why did you do it?’ 
‘ Well, papa, they looked so nice I—.I— 
‘I object to Harry’s telling on himself in 
that way,’ interrupted the mother. ‘But 
mother, Jimmy saw him take them.’ 
That makes no difference,’ replied the 
mother, I will call in Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Green, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Thomas and 
Mrs. Franks. We will get Jimmy and 
others you want, to tell what they know, 
and after we hear them all, the women 
will decide whether Harry stole the 
apples. Harry shall not tell on himself. 
You will have to prove it.’ ‘Why, wife, 
this is foolish ; Harry knows he stole the 
apples and we can settle this right here 
in the family without the whole neigh- 
borhood being called in. There is no 
use branding our boy a thief.’ ‘Are you 
sure, husband, it would be constitutional 
to thus hear Harry’s story and mete out 
advice and punishment in this way ?’ said 
the wife, whs was a prime mover in the 
establishment of the juvenile court.’’ In 
the juvenile court the judge seeks to 
handle the unfortunate boy in the same 
manner that the proper father would settle 
the case of his own boy in the home. 

In Denver juvenile court bas been con- 
ducted for some years by Judge Lindsey. 
His success in reforming boys without 
sending them to a regular reformatory 
has led to the establishment of similar 
courts in other cities. In Utah and In- 
diana these courts are legally constituted 
as separate courts; but in Milwaukee the 
juvenile court is administered by the dis- 
trict court, in Cleveland by the insolven- 
cy court, in Denver by the county court, 
in Seattle by the superior court, and in 
Atlanta by the city court. The success of 
the court in reforming delinquents must 
of course depend very largely upon the 
wisdom and personality of the judge who 
presides. 

The heart that beats in Judge Lindsey’s 
bosom is manifest from an incident which 
he related at Louisville. A boy who had 
been in his court, appeared before him 
with what the boy considered a griev- 
ance. A new policeman had prevented 
the boy from jumping street cars to sell 
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newspapers. It involved a daily loss of 
fifty cents to the boy. After hearing the 
case the judge wrote a letter to the police- 
man the boy called it an injunction, ask- 
ing that if the city ordinances did not 
forbid, he should allow the boy tocon- 
tinue the sale of newspapers to people 
upon the street cars. Some days after- 
ward the boy said to the judge: ‘‘ The 
policeman is now my friend. He thinks 
I have a pull with the court, but I don’t 
think we will let him in.’’ A teacher or 
an official with a heart as big as Judge 
Lindsey’s and the wisdom which he dis- 
plays in dealing with delinquents, can 
win and reform any child that will re- 
spond to appeals actuated by kindness. 
Severe punishments are seldom needed in 
the case of children who never receive 
kind discipline at home. Severe discipline 
is sometimes needed in the case of chil- 
dren who have been spoiled at home by 
over indulgent parents. Children of the 
latter class often fail to respond to appeals 
of kindness and affection. In Salt Lake 
City a school called the Morris school has 
been established for pupils who need to be 
removed for a time from home influences. 
One night as Judge Willis Brown was 
sleeping in the dormitory of the school, 
he was awakened by an unusual noise. 
It was an overturned chair, due to the 
attempt of a pet dog of one of the boys 
to jump from the chair to the bed occu- 
pied by the boy. Glancing at the bed 
next to his, he noticed that the boy was 
partially uncovered. The boy’s leg was 
hanging out of the bed; as carefully as 
possible the judge pushed the limb back 
under the coverlet,and tucked the boy in, 
as the night was cold. The boy was 
half around, and looking up with sleepy, 
wondering eyes, he said in a still more 
sleepy voice: “‘Why! is that you, judge.”’ 
“I thought no more of it,’’ said the 
judge, ‘‘and was indeed surprised the 
next day when on a visit to the school 
this boy came up to me as I stood alone 
in the hall, and throwing his arms around 
my waist, and digging his head under- 
neath my arm, sobbed and sobbed. ‘Why, 
I——, what is the matter,’’ Iasked. ‘O 


judge, I am thinking of last night, re- 


plied the boy. ‘What happened last 
night that should make you cry so?”’ 
‘*Don’t you rememter how you tucked 
me in, judge,’’ replied the boy with aston- 
ishment in the voice.’’ ‘O yes,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘why should that make youcry ?”’ 
“*O judge, it never happened before and 
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I was just wishing that I had a Ma lik 
you.”’ 7 

Every reader will say amen to the com- 
ment of Judge Brown. ‘‘ When this boy 
leaves the Morris school, he must go back 
to a home where the same old conditions 
prevail. Knowing these as I do, the 
mother’s life, the boy’s faults, and his 
past misdeeds, the many times he has 
been arrested, the few times in jail, I ask 
you whether it is not cheaper for the state 
to furnish a home where some one will 
‘*tuck him in’’ rather than let him drift 
until at manhood a criminal or worthless 
citzen is a charge of the state.’’ The 
authority with which the law clothes a 
judge gives him power and influence 
which the ordinary individual does not 
possess. The results shows the wisdom of 
the policy which the newer states have 
adopted in dealing with delinquent chil- 
dren. 





‘“‘THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS 
OF LIFE.” 





T the opening of Harvard University, 
on October 3, 1905, President 
Charles William Eliot made a brief ad- 
dress to the undergraduates on ‘‘ The 
Durable Satisfactions of Life.’’ No one 
who reads it will ask why we reprint it 
here. It is one of those rare expressions 
of a ripe and serene philosophy which the 
immature, the calloused, even the un- 
happy, recognized instinctively as suffi- 
cient and fundamental. 

No man in the country has given lon- 
ger or more serious study to this matter 
of satisfactory living than President Eliot. 
For many years he has stcod in the un- 
ceasing stream of young life flowing into 
Harvard University, and one question 
has always been uppermost with him as 
he has watched and labored at his post. 
What was the relation of this young life 
to the Christian Democracy in which he 
believed, which he so ardently hoped to see 
preserved, but whose weaknesses he so 
well understood? If it was to be pre- 
served the young men flowing into it 
must be content there, and how were they 
to be made content? Not simply by 
earning good livings—not by wealth— 
not fame—not by excitements. Were 
there durable satisfactions of life within 
reach of the mass of men and women? 
Mr. Eliot believes so and steadily he has 
preached them to teacher and to youth. 
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His well-known essay on ‘“‘ The Happy 
Life,’’ his brief biographical sketches of 
men like. Asa Gray all reiterate what 
these satisfactions are and how entirely 
democratic they are; that is how gener- 
ally men may secure them. A healthy 
body—a vigorous, responsive, interested 
mind—a love of honor for honor’s sake— 
given these and a man can attain content. 
Darwin’s remark that with natural his- 
tory and the domestic affections a man - 
could be truly happy has been often on 
President Eliot’s tongue and always 
with it he couples Shakspere’s lines: 
‘‘The purest treasure mortal times afford is 
spotless reputation.’? There can be no 
gainsaying his wisdom. In its realization 
lies the hope of our land—for men must 
feel within their grasp durablesatisfaction 
if they are to have courage to correct the 
abuses of the social system under which 
they live and the wisdom to develop that 
system to its highest efficiency. We re- 
print President Eliot’s address because 
we consider the recognition and the prac- 
tice of its truths as essential to the con- 
tinuation of the American Democracy : 

‘* I suppose I may fairly be called one 
of the elder brethren ; because it is fifty- 
six years since I came hither in the same 
grade many of you now occupy. So I 
have had a chance to watch a long stream 
of youth, growing up into men, and pass- 
ing on to be old men ; and I have had a 
chance to see what the durable satisfac- 
tion of their lives turned out to be. My 
contemporaries are old men now, and I 
have seen their sons and their grandsons 
coming on in this everflowing stream. 

‘For educated men, what are the 
sources of the solid and durable satisfac- 
tions of life? That is what I hope you 
are all aiming at—the solid, durable sat- 
isfactions of life, not primarily the grati- 
fications of this moment or to-morrow, 
but the satisfactions that are going to last 
and grow. So far as I have seen, there is 
one indispensable foundation for the sat- 
isfactions of life—health. A young man 
ought to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous 
animal. That isthe foundation for every- 
thing else, and I hope you will all be that, 
if you are nothing more. We have to 
build everything in this world of domes- 
tic joy and professional success, every- 
thing of a useful, honorable career, on 
bodily wholesomeness and vitality. 

‘*This being a clean, wholesome, vig- 
orous animal involves a good deal. It in- 
volves not condescending to the ordinary, 
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barbaric vices. One must avoid drunk- 
enness, gluttony, licentiousness, and get- 
ting into dirt of any kind, in order to be 
a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal. 
Still, none of you would be content with 
this achievement as the total outcome 
of your lives. It isa happy thing to have 
in youth what are called animal spiris— 
a very descriptive phrase; but animal 
spirits do not last even in animals; they 
belong to the kitten or puppy stage. It 
is a wholesome thing to enjoy for a time, 
or for a time each day all through life, 
sports and active bodily exercise. These 
are legitimate enjoyments, but if made 
the main object of life, they tire. They 
cease to be a source of durable satis- 
faction. Play mnst be incidental in a sat- 
isfactory life. 

‘* What is the next thing, then, that we 
want in order to make sure of durable sat- 
isfactions in life? We need a strong 
mental grip, a wholesome capacity for 
hard work. It is intellectual power and 
aims that weneed. In all the professions 
—learned, scientific, or industrial—large 
mental enjoyments should come to edu- 
cated men. The great distinction between 
the privileged class to which you belong, 
the class that has opportunity for pro- 
longed education, and the much larger 
class that has not that opportunity, is 
that the educated class lives mainly by 
the exercise of intellectual powers and 
gets therefore much greater enjoyment 
out of life than the much largerclas that 
earns a livelihood chiefly by the exercise 
of bodily powers. You ought to obtain 
here, therefore, the trained capacity for 
mental labor, rapid, intense, and sus- 
tained. That is the great thing to get in 
college, long before the professional school 
is entered. Get it now, Get it in the 
years of college life. It is the main 
achievement of college life to win this 
mental force, this capacity for keen obser- 
vation, just inference, and sustained fore- 
thought, for everything that we mean by 
the reasoning power of man. That ca- 
pacity will be the main source of intel- 
lectual joys and of happiness and content 
throughout a long and busy life. 

‘*But there is something more, some- 
thing beyond this acquired power of intel- 
lectual labor. As Shakespeare puts it: 
‘ The purest treasure mortal times afford 
is spotless reputation.’ How is that treas- 
ure won? It comes by living with honor, 
on honor. Most of you have begun al- 
ready to live honorably, and honored ; 
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for the life of honor begins early. Some 
things the honorable man cannot do, 
never does. He never wrongs or degrades 
a woman. He never oppresses or cheats a 
person weaker or poorer than himself. 
He never betrays atruth. He is honest, 
sincere, candid, and generous. It is not 
enough to be honest. An honorable man 
must be generous; and I do not mean 
generous with money only. I mean 
generous in his judgment of men and 
women, and of the nature and prospects 
of mankind. Such generosity is a beau- 
tiful attribute of the man of honor. 
‘*How does honor come to a man? 
What is the evidence of the honorable 
life? What is the tribunal which declares 
at last—‘ This was an honorable man’? 
You look now for this favorable judgment 
of your elders—of parents and teachers 
and older students ; but these elders will 
not be your final judges, and you had 
better get ready now in college to appear 
before the ultimate tribunal, the tribunal 
of your contemporaries and the younger 
generations. It is the judgment of your 
contemporaries that is most important to 
you ; and you will find that the judgment 
of your contemporaries is made up alarm- 
ingly early ; it may be made up this year 
in a way that sometimes lasts for life and 
beyond. It is made upin part by persons 
to whom you have never spoken, by per- 
sons who in your view do not know you, 
and who get only a general impression of 
you; but always it is contemporaries 
whose judgment is formidable and una- 
voidable. Live now in the fear of that 
tribunal—not an abject fear, because in- 
dependence is an indispensable quality in 
the honorable man. There is an admir- 
able phrase in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a document which it was the 
good fashion of my time for boys to com- 
mit to memory. I doubt if that fashion 
still obtains. Some of our public action 
looks as if it did not. ‘ When in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitles them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.’ That phrase— 
a decent respect—is a very happy one. 
Cherish ‘a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind,’ but never let that interfere 
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with your personal declaration of inde- 
pendence. I have said, Begin now to pre- 
pare for the judgment of the ultimate 
human tribunal. Look forward to the 
important crises of your life. They are 
nearer than you are apt to imagine. It 
is a very safe protective rule to live to-day 


as if you were going to marry a pure 
woman within a month. That rule you 


will find a safeguard for worthy living. 
It is a good rule to endeavor hour by 
hour and week after week to learn to 
work hard. It is not well to take four 
minutes to do what you can accomplish 
inthree. Itis not well to take four years 
to do what you can perfectly accomplish 
in three. It is well to learn to work in- 
tensely. You will hear a good deal of 
advice about letting your soul grow and 
breathing in without effort the atmos- 
phere of a learned society, or place of 
learning. Well, you cannot help breath- 
ing and you cannot help growing ; those 

rocesses will take care of themselves. 

he question for you from day to day is 
how to learn to work to advantage; and 
college is the place, and now is the time, 
to win mental power. And, lastly, live 
to-day and every day like a man of 
honor.”’ 


_ 


THE BOY AND THE GIRL IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 








PROF. JOHN M. TYLER. 





HE girl at sixteen has attained her full 
height and practically her adult 
weight, though this increases in both 
sexes far into adult life. The boy has 
somewhat still to gain in both respects. 
The lungs of the boy have increased 
markedly in capacity at fourteen and 
again at sixteen. In the girl the increase 
is far less marked or regular. The heart, 
which was small at eight and eleven, has 
gained greatly in capacity during puberty. 
In a few years its increase may amount to 
one hundred or even more cubic centime- 
ters, a gain of more than sixty per cent. 


The same increase takes place in the girl | 


in a shorter space of time, sometimes in 
two years. The arteries have expanded 
much less than the heart. Hence the 
blood pressure is high. 

The brain has attained practically its 
full size and weight. Though it may in- 
crease very slowly until after the thirtieth 
year. The sensory and motor centers 
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are fully matured. The higher mental 
areas are in a stage when a good amount 
of higher mental exercise will do them no 
harm. The logical powers are increasing 
fast. The boy often argues from the love 
of debate quite as much as from the desire 
to attain the truth. Mortality, though 
rising, is still low. Morbidity ought to 
be low at this time, but sometimes or 
often it remains high in the girl. In both 
sexes there is a rise and maximum of 
sickness at the close of growth, which 
healthy training and conditions should 
greatly mitigate. 

Vigorous physical exercise can now do 
only good. The muscles are ready for 
their final training. Mere play is not 
enough ; gymnastics are needed. Itisa 
time when athletics are exceedingly use- 
ful, but they can easily be made too 
severe. The great increase of the heart 
has been accompanied by the addition of 
much new tissue, hence it is weak and 
easily strained. Century runs with the 
bicycle and long balves at football should 
be carefully avoided. The boy is still 
far from the toughness and endurance of 
later years, when the tissues have gradu- 
ally matured and hardened. Every com- 
mander of an army recognizes the high 
rate of sickness and death among young 
recruits on hard campaigns, especially in 
unhealthy or severe climates. Now the 
hard bed with light coverings in the cool 
room and the cold bath will help the 
hardening process in the healthy boy. 
The danger of overpressure from study 
is probably not so great in the high school 
as in the lower grades. The greatest 
danger is of too much and too intense 
social life, and the accompanying excite- 
ment, late hours, and loss of sleep. 
Whether the last years of the high school 
course are too crowded for the best men- 
tal development of our boys and girls isa 
question which must be answered by ex- 
perienced observers. 

The attainment of full growth and of 
large muscular power, the large heart 
and lungs, the oxygenated hot blood 
driven at high pressure, the activity and 
young vitality of all the tissues and sys- 
tems, give buoyancy and courage, a sense 
of power and longing for complete free- 
dom, and revolt against control. A new 
world opens before him, as fresh and fair 
as on the morning of creation. The 
glory of life, the joy of mere living, dawns 
upon him. Hesees parents and teachers 
plodding in a humdrum round. Heis 
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sure that they cannot understand him, 
and that they know very little of the 
glories of life and of the world. He will 
gird his loins, go whither he will and 
learn all about it. He must taste of 
every experience, and is willing to meet 
both joy and sorrow with ‘‘frolic wel- 
come.’’ He has not yet been saddened 
by experience, or disillusioned by disap- 
pointment and failure. He would eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
though it should cost him Paradise. 
Nature is now loosing her leading strings. 
He is set free to complete his individual 
development and to forge his own charac- 
ter. We cannot stop him if we would, 
we should not if we could. In old times 
the adolescent ran away to sea, now we 
send him away from home to school or 
college. Authority has only a superficial 
hold upon him, tradition farless. But 
the influences of home training, which 
have rooted themselves deep in his sub- 
conscious life, are still very powerful. 
He has not yet gained self knowledge or 
self-control. Much of the child still lin- 
gers in him. Impulses well up from 
every change in his physical constitution 
or condition, and he is entirely unpre- 
pared to meet them. He hardly knows 
his own strength, much less his weak- 
nesses. He is very loyal to his associates, 
as is shown by his group games, his class 
and society feeling, and his school or 
college spirit. To understand him under 
certain conditions you must have studied 
the psychology of the mob; instability 
often seems to be his most marked char- 
acteristic. 

He is a mixture of contradictions, an 
enigma to us and to himself. He might 
well say, ‘‘ My name is legion, for we are 
many.’’ In the ferment of his young 
life all that is trifling and worthless comes 
to the surface ; the strong and sweet lie 
beneath the froth. We may very easily 
do him injustice. If we cannot under- 
stand him and sympathize with him, we 
should very carefully leave him to nature. 
Let us not forget that forty years ago the 
Union was saved by an army of boys. 

He has hardly clearer conceptions of 
the meaning and value of time thana 
child. He cannot play a waiting game. 
If the sun shines today it will always re- 
main cloudless. If the maid of his ador- 
ation has frowned upon him, she will 
never smile again. He lives on the 
Delectable Mountains or in the depths of 
the Valley of Humiliation, more fre- 
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quently in the latter region than you sus- 
pect. He betrays all his conceit; his 
humiliation over blunders, failures and 
sins he feels, but keeps to himself. Such 
is, or soon will be, the boy or girl in- 
trusted to the care of the teachers in the 
high school. 

Let us try to look a little deeper. The 
boy has a great heart, is loyal to his 
friends, devoted to his leader. He is 
often generous toa fault. Deal honestly 
and ‘‘squarely’’ with him and you may 
apply curb or spur as you will. His sys- 
tem of morality may be crude and strange, 
but he is usually true to it. We must 
trust him, even if he does now and then 
disappoint us. 

Tides of religious thought and tendency 
have swept through his soul, correspond- 
ing to the periods of acceleration of his 
physical growth. The first may have 
come at twelve or even earlier, and is 
often weak and apparently lacking in 
permanent results. A second follows at 
fourteen, stronger, but largely emotional. 
The wave at sixteen affects feeling, in- 
tellect and will. Or religious growth 
and development may be gradual and 
steady. The importance of all these 
changes cannot be everestimated; the 
mental metamorphosis at adolescence is 
just as profound as the physical at pu- 
berty. All things are becoming new. 
We must expect it to be a time of insta- 
bility, of surprises, and of contradictions. 
Perhaps you see only the beginnings of 
this process; but the preparation and be- 
ginning largely determine the final result. 

It is the period of promise in the life of 
the boy and girl. Itis often our privilege 
to catch a glimpse of these promises, to 
‘*see them afar off’’ before they are even 
suspected by parent Or friend. They 
** see visions and dream dreams.’’ There 
are endless possibilities in these dim and 
far off visions. Mr. Phillips said that the 
power which hurled slavery from its seat 
was young men dreaming dreams by pa- 
triots’ graves. The all-important ques- 
tion now is: Can the promise be made 
good and the visions realized? The 
dream has more substance and value than 
all the rules of prosody, propositions of 
mathematics, or facts of anatomy. 

Socrates said that his business was that 
of a midwife to bring great ideas to birth. 
The business of the teacher is to bring 
to birth high aims and ideals, strong pur- 
poses, and a vigorous spiritual life. If 
there is any high school teacher who can- 
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not understand and feel this, to whom it 
is all meaningless and hazy, there is one 
thing for him todo. Go abroad,'study, 
write a very large and learned book on 
any useless subject. Come back, and 
you will be invited to lecture at any one of 
our great universities. Youcan win fame 
and renown. You are not big and deep 
enough toteach ina college or high school. 

The formal education of most boys and 
girls ends with the high school. You 
are his last teachers. You must send him 
out into new life with a powerful impetus 
toward all that is grand and lofty and 
difficult in art, literature, science and all 
all forms of learning, in morals and re- 
ligion. Where one pupil goes to college, 
five or ten will go directly into life. The 
high school is really and essentially the 
people’s college. This it must be, what- 
ever else it is or is not. Whatever you 
are teaching, forget that bane of educa- 
tion in our eastern schools, the entrance 
examination for college. The college is 
fast learning that it may well trust the 
method of preparation to those who have 
had experience with young and immature 
minds, and that there is no one course of 
preparatory study which is best for all ; 
as the captains of athletic teams have 
learned that one athlete might be trained 
on the farm and another in acity gym- 
nasium. The only question is: Has the 
young man the stuff and the power in 
him? Not: How or where did he get it ? 
The high school in the East will enjoy 
all the freedom of those in the West, pos- 
sibly even more. It will frame its own 
course of study, suited to the needs of the 
overwhelming majority of its students. 
If will train and develop according to the 
dictates of experience, not entirely accord- 
ing to theories based largely or wholly 
on the psychology of the adult mind. 
The aim of the training will be, not learn- 
ing alone, but growth and development 
of all the powers, grasp and efficiency, a 
large and full life. When they have at- 
tained these, learning will come almost 
of itself. Thus the high school will ac- 
complish its end and purpose; and the 
college will receive stronger, keener, 
more vigorous and earnest, better devel- 
oped and hence better prepared students. 
This change is coming fast, and steadily 
gathering momentum. It will go far to 
solve the question as to why so many fail 
or do not care to reach the high school. 
It will draw to the teaching profession 
the young blood and enthusiasm, the 
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brawn and brain, the power and efficiency 
which are so much needed. 

Perhaps you are teaching literature ; 
some great poem, or thrilling oration, or 
description of matchless power and 
beauty. You can make it your first aim 
to have your pupils look up every refer- 
ence. They will learn much botany, 
archeology, astronomy, and other useful 
and useless bits of information. In my 
younger days we used Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ as material for the study of anal- 
ysis. ‘‘ Complex adverbial modifiers’’ of 
various classes infest the day with us no 
longer, but our aversion to Milton, did 
not lose its hold so easily. It never 
seemed quite proper respect to Milton, 
although I believe that his reputation 
has not suffered greatly from the abuse. 
But it harmed us, and robbed some of us 
of our birthright. You can show your 
class the times and condition under which 
a grand poem arose. They will learn 
much history. You can have them para- 
phrase the poem, and they may gain a 
little power in the use of English words 
from its mangled remains. The so-called 
translation of Latin and Greek often 
amounts to much the same thing. 

You wish first of all to have them catch 
the spirit of the poem, find in it an in- 
spiration and power which they cannot 
analyze or express, see in it a beauty and 
‘light which never was on sea or land.’’ 
They may not understand it, but if they 
have felt it, it is enough. The power 
and beauty have gone far deeper than the 
intellect ; they have won the heart and 
interfused and transfigured the whole be- 
ing. Now you are teaching literature. 

You have done something far better. 
You have awakened a new interest which, 
but for you, would have remained dor- 
mant and have died. In teaching child- 
ren you follow their interests, you lead 
and inspire the adolescent to share your 
best enthusiasms. This is education. 
The pupils who have felt the power and 
beauty of one grand poem will never be 
content with anything poorer and lower. 
They will demand the best. But if Mil- 
ton’s lines are only material for analysis, 
and Homer is only a peg on which to 
hang countless rules of prosody and gram- 
mar, where is the inspiration to come in? 

Is even the development of a literary, 
historic and scientific taste and enthu- 
siasm the chief end of the high school? 
Is there something still higher, grander 
and better suited to the needs of the 
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epoch? I believe that we will all agree 
that the greatest human need is complete 
devotion to the highest moral and reli- 
gious ideals; and that character is formed 
early, at least in tendency, and does not 
change greatly after twenty. It will im- 
prove, grow and strengthen, but the 
growth will be along lines which are 
already fairly well marked. It does not 
often change essentially for the better. 
In ove word, character is formed in the 
high school. 

You can form character by literature. 
You cannot spend an evening with charm- 
ing Miss Esther Summerson or with fine 
old Colonel Newcome and not be kindlier 
and more courteous, more brave and en- 
during. You can make history a dreary 
chronicle of dates and battles, or through 
it you can introduce your pupils to the 
heroes of all the ages. You can make it 
another eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
Tell them of Gideon and Barak, of 
prophets, apostles and martyrs. Saturate 
your pupils with the character of such 
men and women, and you have trained a 
race of heroes. Remember Mr. Marti- 
neau’s words: ‘‘ We shall never have a 
proper system of education until we have 
eeety written lives of the saints.’’ 

rain your boys and girls to walk the 
streets and live in the world’s Prytaneum 
with heroes and heroines. Can you not 
find an hour somewhere in the course to 
read them Plato’s Apology or the Crito? 
Let them sit with Socrates in his prison 
and listen to his discourse until the voice 
of the laws ‘“‘rings in their ears like the 
clang of the cymbals of the Corybants, 
and they can hear nothing else.’’ Thus 
you not only awaken a new interest, you 
arouse a higher life. 

This power of arousing the higher di- 
vine life immanent in every human soul 
is the essential character of the great 
teachers, leaders and prophets of all time. 
Its seat is in the depths of personality ; 
it defies alike analysis and resistance. It 
leaps from soul to soul as if by contagion. 
Heroism evoked by hero worship is the 
central thought of all history from Gideon 
and his three hundred to Sheridan at 
Winchester changing a mob into an army 
of heroes. Virtue streams out from strong 
characters like electricity from a dvnamo. 
Character cannot be taught, but it is ex- 
ceedingly infectious, and good is more 
infectious than evil. If we amount to 
anything, we are sources of infection, 
whether we will or not. 
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Hence courses, methods, training and 
instruction, all together, are of less im- 
portance than the personality of the 
teacher. Kipling’s Sergeant Whatisname 
*, . . drilled a black man white, he made a 

a munimy fight, 

He will still continue Sergeant Whatisname— 
Private, Corporal, Color-Serygeant, and Instruc- 

tor— 

But the everlasting miracle’s the same!”’ 

This everlasting miracle is the final 
secret and essence of education, and the 
use of school and college is to bring pupil 
and teacher near enough together so that 
it will work itself. If we teachers are 
good for anything, we are putting into 
our pupils something better than our life- 
blood. 

We must be healthy in mind and body, 
or we cannot be strong; and strength 
streams only from the strong. We must 
be sympathetic, for sympathy is the cable 
along which the magnetic power of per- 
sonality flows. With children we must 
be a child, a boy with the boys. Other- 
wise the bond is broken, or never formed. 

We must be patient, hopeful and cour- 
ageous. Else the child or man will not 
trust us, and will have none of us. Evi- 
dently we must catch this personality 
from some one else, and can transmit only 
what we have received. Hence a teacher 
who does not believe with all her heart 
in the communion of saints will never be 
a real educator, however much Greek or 
history she may know, or however firm 
and wise her discipline. We must live 
in constant association with the noblest 
souls. We can easily find them among 
our immediate neighbors, if we search 
aright; it not, we must seek them in liter- 
ature and history. We must gain ad- 
mittance to what Heine has called ‘‘ the 
apostolic succession of great souls, the 
only people who understand anything in 
the world.’’ And we must change into 
their image. Weare called to the very 
grandest of all professions. We cannot 
be sufficiently proud of our calling, or 
sufficiently humbled by the smallness of 
our attainments. We make the Massa- 
chusetts of the twentieth century. We 
are doing something far grander. We 
work for the development of the race. 
We mould it into conformity with what 
is deepest and most permanent in environ- 
ment. Hence all the powers of nature 
are with us. We cast in our efforts with 
the irresistible tide of events as it sweeps 
toward a better age. Let us ‘‘ he strong 
and of very good courage.’’—Zducation. 
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WHO WILL GROW OUR TREES? 





N twenty-five years our forests will be 
virtually, if not fully, exterminated 
for commercial uses. America is on the 
eve of a forest famine. This is inevitable. 
Hence forestry or tree growing for profit 
must and will become an industry in this 
country, the same as wheat and alfalfa. 
The end is near, and soon 100,000,000 
people in a timberless land will be appeal- 
ing to 40.000 empty idle mills for 50,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

For yearsthe managers of great railroad 
corporations, recognizing this fact, have 
carried on extensive investigations and 
experiments, which has resulted in the 
planting of thousands of acres of Catalpa 
Speciosa trees, which is believed to be the 
most rapid growing tree in America that 
possesses economic value. 

They find that a greater quantity of 
valuable wood may be produced upon a 
given area in a specified time than from 
any other American tree; that the wood 
is the most enduring of all our trees, and 
that it succeeds over a greater range of 
territory than any other valuable tree of 
this continent. Its habit of growth is 
upright, with long trunk where it has an 
opportunity. It is less subject to disease 
and attacks of insect enemies than most 
other trees. The wood has a texture firm 
enough for tie purposes, and holds a spike 
well. For inside finish it is admirably 
adapted, partakes of a high polish. has a 
handsome grain and is a superb wood for 
furniture and inside finish. It is easily 
manipulated with edge tools. Itsstrength 
is ample for all requirements in railroad 
work, 

Upon any good farm land in the Middle 
states the Catalpa Speciosa may be grown 
in sixteen years to a size suitable for tele- 
graph poles, and for the largest size in 
twenty years. 

Originally Catalpa Speciosa was con- 
fined to the bottom lands along the creeks 
tributary to the lower Wabash River, in 
Indiana, seldom upon higher lands, but 
in the past fifty years it has been carried 
to all parts of the world, seemingly at 
home in all soils and in most locations 
throughout the United States, Mexico 
and Southern Canada. The rapid growth 
of this tree is shown by the following : 

Of 500 acres planted from ten to eleven 
years ago, the land cost $40 per acre, or 
$20,000 while the sum received at whole- 
sale for the first thinning has been con- 





siderably more than $30,000, or fifty per 
cent more than the cost of the land, while 
the plantation still remains with the thin- 
ning of this tract, yet has as many re- 
maining. These trees are originally 
planted eight feet apart, and when large 
enough for fence posts or ties every other 
one is taken out, leaving sixteen feet be- 
tween, which is sufficient space for the 
large growth for mill purposes. They 
make a perpetual forest, as the trees when 
cut sprout from the stump, and attain a 
growth of from ten to twelve feet in a 
season. Planted on fence line they will 
in five or six years make posts, and in 
eight years allow one of the posts being 
taken from the top, so that they are con- 
stantly producing fence material. 

Any information regarding forestry in 
general, and this tree in particular may 
be had by addressing, ‘‘Arboriculture,”’ 
Connersville, Indiana.—Arboricullure. 
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ANY a man goes his way each day 
complaining dismally that there is no 
pleasure in life for him. He works con- 
stantly, and all he earns goes to the bare 
maintenance of his family. Neither he 
nor they have means of enjoyments be- 
cause they cannot afford to pay for the 
delights of the theatre and the like. 

There are myriads of families that thus 
make moan, and in many instances they 
suffer because they neglect the most 
wholesome, the most delightful and the 
most lasting of pleasures which are within 
the reach of almost everybody. 

The point may be illustrated by a mod- 
ern instance culled from the lives of two 
families dwelling in the same city block. 
Both families had been having a hard 
struggle of it for many years. One of the 
households consisted of father, mother, 
two boys and two girls, and their total 


income was of the mediocre sort which . 


makes living a struggle to those of culti- 
vated tastes and no faculty for making 
12 gointo 6. The hard contest wore on 
their nerves, and on account of the 
pinched and sour visage of discontent 
which they all displayed their neighbors 
referred to them slyly as the ‘‘ mixed 
pickles.’”’ A distant cousin, who had 
neglected them for many months, met 
them all one day not long since, and. to 
his amazement found that the lugubrious 
collection were all smiling and gay, and 
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that their faces shone from afar and were 
round and rubicund. On inquiry he 
learned that the family had $60,000. The 
good fortume seemed to have changed 
their natures ; they were all wreathed in 
perpetual smiles; they were effusive and 
expansive, good-natured, sociable, jolly. 

The family that had enjoyed the stroke 
of fortune had become under the benign 
influence of their wealth almost as happy 
and joyous as the other family, which 
was just as poor as ever. This family, 
which consisted of the parents and three 
children, was known as the ‘‘ little Ger- 
man band’’ because each and all played 
on some musical instrument, and em- 
ployed almost every evening in the year 
in the study and performance of some 
piece of music which enlisted their inter- 
est, enabled them to pass the time happily 
and gave them all the keenest delight. 
They were never at a loss to drive dull 
care away. Melancholy knew them not. 
The piano, the ’cello, the violin, the flute 
and the guitar employed their vacant 
hours, and individually and collectively 
they extracted solid comfort and merri- 
ment from their amateur performances. 

The family which had inherited the 
money had endured for many bitter years 
ennui and trouble; they had suffered it 
needlessly, and had only been released by 
a chance which seldom comes. The other 
family had within their grasp even in 
proverty a sure means of innocent and 
delightful enjoyment whicb never palls 
nor wearies. Not everybody can inherit 
a large sum of money, but nearly every 
family can learn enough music to give 
the greatest content and delight at a very 
small expense. 

Music is one of the purest of pleasures 
and one of the finest of the fine arts. Ac- 
cording to the Hegelian scheme, music, 
is, with the exception of poetry, the high- 
est and purest of the fine arts, which are 
grouped in their order from lowest to 
highest thus—architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music and poetry or literature. 

The arrangement is made with refer- 
ence to the relative dependence of the 
several arts on a material basis. In ar- 


chitecture the materials of brick, stone } 


and wood are most prominent and most 
essential, and the art consists in the ar- 
rangement of these masses of materials, 
which in themselves and without the in- 
tervention of the architect’s art may be 
made to serve a useful and intelligible 
purpose. Next in order is sculpture, 
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where the basis is also wholly material, 
but the skill of the sculptor creates from 
the dead and formless block a human 
form divine, which possesses for the be- 
holder a meaning wholly different from 
any significance to be found in the orig- 
inalstone. In painting the skill and cre- 
ativeness of the artist come still more in- 
timately into play, for the painter discards 
one dimension of space, and on a flat sur- 
face perfects to the spectator’s eye the 
perfect semblance of material objects 
possessed of substance, form and color. 
By drawing in perspective and by giving 
the right values to his colors the illusion 
is pertect, and by idealizing his subject 
and the treatment of it—rejecting this 
detail, emphasizing that, selecting an- 
other aspect—he presents the mental or 
idealistic aspect of a scene, and thus ap- 
peals not merely to the senses but to the 
mind and understanding of the man. 
Poetry or literature has, properly speak- 
ing, no material basis ; the word symbols 
appeal or carry a message directly to the 
mind through the sense of sight or hear- 
ing, and next to poetry or literature the 
material basis in music is the slightest. 

The musician employs only sound ar- 
ranged in notes according to the rules of 
musical composition and the laws of 
harmony. These sounds may be made 
to represent distinct emotions or to create 
in the minds of the hearers emotions 
which they represent or arouse. The 
characteristic of the musical appeal to the 
human mind is its extreme vagueness. 
For instance, when a great composer sets 
out to represent the mental or emotional 
aspects of a storm at sea,—his expression 
of the lashing of huge waves on a rock- 
bound coast may stand just as accurately 
in the mind of the hearer for a cavalry 
charge in battle or the fall of a town 
during an earthquake shock. Music 
cannot be made to indicate forms with 
specific clearness, but this vagueness is a 
part of its power, because the artist can 
address himself to the widest field of mind 
and emotion and touch the most delicate 
and the deepest chords of the universal 
soul, 

These is no state of mind to which the 
sovereign remedy of music may not prove 
a solace anda delight. It ranges in its 
field from the Jightest melody to the sev- 
erest forms, which, as mere intellectual 
exercitations, are difficult as the higher 
mathematics ; it speaks in varying mood 
to the sad and to the joyous, to the bold 
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and to the meek, to the weary and to the 
ambitious and the strong. It lightens 
the load of care, purifies the emotions, 
cleanses the mind, chastens and exalts the 
soul. Itis a sovereign remedy and a pure 
delight, and it is barbarous to bring up a 
family in ignorance of music in this day. 
—Phila. Ledger. 


BE CLEAN AND DECENT. 








MONG the many good stories told of 
General Grant, one has always ap- 
pealed to the Spectator every time he has 
heard it. It is the story of the small 
“stag ’’? party, where a member started 
to tell an objectionable story, when he 
was stopped by General Grant's forbid- 
ding look. In surprise he explained or 
apologized: ‘‘ But there are no ladies 
present.’”’ ‘‘No,’’ was the General’s 
reply, ‘‘ but there are gentleman present.”’ 
This story was twice recalled to the Spec- 
tator during a short trip abroad made 
last summer with a friend, a man of the 
world, an ex-army officer, now a univer- 
sity professor—a friend whose rule of 
life is short but inclusive, and, better yet. 
is vigorously lived up to. This personal 
code consists of four articles : 
Play your game straight. 
Do not injure another, 
Lend a helping hand. - 
Be clean and decent. 


It was the last article which received 
special exemplification. 

On board the steamer going over was 
an otherwise attractive voung man, whose 
bright talk was often offensive because 
of the character of the stories he was 
constantly telling. He kept a certain 
smoking: room crowd uproariously laugh- 
ing, and thus forced these stories on the 
attention of others who had occasion to 
frequent the place. The Spectator’s 
friend put up with it in silence for per- 
haps a day and a half, when he found, 
being both a smoker and a card-player, 
the situation intolerable, or, as Artemus 
Ward used to say, ‘‘2 mutch.’’ Choos- 
ing a chance encounter on deck when no 
one was at hand to overhear, the man of 
the code kindly but firmly interviewed 
the objectionable story-teller. The inter- 
viewer acknowledged frankly that, a 
smoking-room being the sort of institu- 
tion it is popularly held to be, the ‘‘inter- 
viewee’’ was probably ‘‘within his rights’’ 
in telling there the sort of stories he chose 





to tell—that is, that no appeal would 
probably lie to the captain. At the same 
time, added the Spectator’s friend, he did 
not believe it was the story-teller’s pur- 
pose or wish to deprive any fellow-pass- 
engers of the privilege of the smoking- 
room, as would certainly be the case if he 
persisted. Inshort, the Spectator’s friend 
appealed to the young man’s sense of con- 
sideration for the rights of others in that 
manly, straightforward way which is 
almost sure to command respect. The 
result was that the intervention was 
taken, not as a rebuke, but as a friendly 
protest. The young man even attached 
himself to the little coterie that stood for 
clean fun in the smoking-room, and gave 
his own good qualities ‘‘ a square deal,’’ 
much to hisown self-respecting enjoy- 
ment. In fact, when he parted from the 
coterie in London, the young man volun- 
teered the confession that it had been one 
of the pleasantest voyages he had ever 
made. The moral courage of the Spec- 
tator’s friend had vindicated the vitality 
of the innate virtue of good breeding. 

Perhaps the Spectator has made too 
much of the incident, and yet two com- 
ments passed on it at the end of the voy- 
age seemed to give it significance. One 
came from a clergyman who thanked the 
Spectator’s friend for what be had done 
to make the smoking-room tolerable and 
also for ‘‘ giving a well-meaning chap a 
taste of decency.’’? The other came from 
a supercilious stickler for the proprieties, 
evidently a solid citizen of acknowledged 
place in his home town, who said, ‘‘ I do 
not understand how it was possible for 
you, Mr. Blank, a gentleman and a pro- 
fessor in a university, with young men in 
your charge, to have anything to do with 
that foul-mouthed fellow with whom you 
so constantly associated.’’ In vain the 
Spectator’s friend tried to explain with- 
out in any sense making an apology, and 
urged that the young man had been mis- 
judged. The censor but stiffened in his 
censoriousness—a type of complacent 
moral exclusiveness that still survives 
despite widening appreciation of the fact 
that ‘‘the contagion of suggestion,’’ as 
the sociologists call it, may be as potent 
for good as for evil, 

The other incident, that of the home 
voyage, concerned a very different sort 
of person, a ‘‘ hero of the ring,’’ a light- 
weight champion pugilist, well known in 
the ‘‘sporting world.’’ The boat was 
crowded with that army of returning 
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tourists who all seek to reach America 
together in early September. At the table 
assigned to the Spectator and his frieud 
all but one were men, the exception being 
the meek-looking wife of a yet meeker- 
looking husband. The pugilist sat next 
the wile, and his ordinary talk, unres- 
trained by the proximity, was the most 
dreadful in constant profanity and vul- 
garity the Spectator has ever heard. After 
two meals, lunch and dinner, the Spec 
tator’s friend decided that, if the meek 
husband did not protest, be must. So, 
with some natural trepidation as to pos- 
sibilities, he sought an interview with 
the pugilist and informed him that he 
must either reform his conversation or 
dine in his cabin by himself, as the cap- 
tain would, on appeal, certainly compel 
him to do. The naive surprise of the 
pugilist that he had been offensive was 
as unexpected as was his willingness to 
do anything suggested, even to taking 
his meals by himself. On consideration, 
however, he acknowledged that that 
might prove to be—let his word be ren- 
dered— ‘‘lonesome.’’ ‘‘ But what shall I 
cut out ?”’ he asked the Spectator’s friend 
in all sincerity. The latter named a con- 
spicuous phrase or two to begin with. 
** How’s a kid to know there’s any harm 
in.them ?’? he nextasked. ‘‘ What’s the 
others ?’’ So the Spectator’s friend act- 
ually made out a list—an index expurga- 
torius—of twenty phrases that must be 
“cut out,’’ the pugilist receiving it witb 
thankfulness. It was good to see him 
conning the list diligently with moving 
lips until lunch hour, as he sat on deck 
by himself, foregoing his usual game of 
poker in the smoking-room. And he 
mastered that list—an inclusive list. Not 
once again, wonderful as it may seem, did 
he use one shockingly offensive phrase 
until the boat reached her New York 
dock. His parting words to the Specta- 
tor’s friend were, ‘‘ I thank you for teach- 
ing me how to behave among decent 
folks.’’ 

Now, the Spectator has no claim of 
ethical thaumaturgy to put forward for 
his friend. That friend is simply a type 
of an aggressive good breeding, a mili- 
tant decency, which the Spectator rejoices 
to believe is becoming more and more a 
characteristic of the gentleman of the 
future. It is the type of healthy clean- 
liness that, without pose or pietistic con- 
vention, is almost sure of response, some- 
times through the mere potency of per- 
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sonal presence, and sometimes through 
straightforward but tactful intervention 
for the sanitation of social life. As he 
counts to-day the many boys’ schools 
where manliness is a cult, where all con- 
tamination of evil is excluded on detec- 
tion regardless of the social standing of 
the boy’s parents, he feels justified in his 
optimism. It is those schools that are 
largely giving the leaders to college life, 
which in generations must mean leader- 
ship in the world. These are ‘‘select’’ 
schools, but not in the sense of the adver- 
tisement ; schools of high breeding, which 
run, of course, a certain risk of losing the 
American tradition of democracy but for 
the manliness which dominates them. 
‘‘And what, Isometimes wonder,’’ said a 
master in one such school during a chat 
with the Spectator, ‘‘ becomes of the boys 
who by right should be with us but have to 
be excluded for the sake of others? Do 
they all turn to degenerates? For they 
have lost the chance of early association 
which they once had.’’—Ovxiélook. 





A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 





N Sunday morning between nine and 
ten o’clock, says the Lancaster /n- 
telligencer, Mayor McCaskey talked to the 
Boys’ Brigade at their quarters, in the old 
Rodgers’ home, on East King street. It 
happened that the paper of a lad named 
Edward Rodgers was handed to him, 
showing his work on the morning Scrip- 
ture lesson. He told them that Edward 
Rodgers, a High School boy, whom he 
knew quite well, had died in that same 
house more than fifty years ago, and at 
that time the house and the family were 
among the best known in Lancaster. He 
congratulated the boys on having a leader 
and guide so devoted to their care and 
training in all good ways as Colonel Cud- 
lipp, ‘‘one of God’s men,’’ as he called 
him. He also congratulated them very 
heartily on having secured, within the 
past few weeks, the St. James’ chapel as 
their own—where they are going to build 
up a good working congregation, and 
told them if it had not been for the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm of one good woman, 
Miss Anna M. Martin, who came gener- 
ously to the help of Mr. Cudlipp and the 
brigade, they would not now own this 
church, of which they will take posses- 
sion within a fewdays. He compliment- 
ed them upon their readiness in turning 
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to the different books of the Bible for re- 
ferences named by Mr. Cudlipp, as they 
stood in military fashion, held their books 
in one hand, as ordered, and turned the 
leaves rapidly with the other. 

Dr. McCaskey called for the first Psalm, 
and some of the boys gave it promptly. 
He then told them the story of Christ as 
a boy and as a man, ‘“‘the one perfect 
gentleman of human history,’’ of His 
mother and her cousin Elizabeth, who 
was the mother of John the Baptist, all 
of them very remarkable people. He 
talked to them also about Socrates, who 
lived four hundred years before Christ. 
When Socrates was condemed to die he 
was well content, and, on the last day of 
his life, before he drank the hemlock, he 
advised his disciples to seek him who 
was to charm away all evil thoughts, 
no matter what the cost of time or toil or 
money. He repeated for the boys a beau- 
tiful poem, ‘‘The Charmer,’’ by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, which is given 
here, and which, he said the boys of the 
High School repeat in concert, as both 
Colonel Cudlipp and the boys of the 
brigade wanted to have it in print that 
many of them may commit it to memory : 


THE CHARMER, 


Socrates—However, you and Simmias appear 
to me as if you wished to sift this subject more 
thoroughly, and to be afraid, like children, lest, 
on the soul’s departure from the body, winds 
should blow it away. . . 

Upon this Cebes said: ‘‘ Endeavor to teach 
us better, Socrates. . . Perhaps there is a 
childish spirit in our breast, that has such a 
dread. Let us endeavor to persuade him not to 
be afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.”’ 

‘*But you must charm him every day,’ said 
Socrates, ‘‘ until you have quieted his fears.”’ 

‘* But whence, O Socrates,’’ he said, “‘ can we 
procure a skillful charmer for such a case, now 
you are about to leave us?’”’ 

‘*Greece is wide, Cebes,’’ he replied: ‘‘ and 
in it surely there are skillful men, and there are 
also many barbarous nations, all of which you 
should search, seeking such a charmer, sparing 
neither money nor toil, as there is nothing on 
which you can more reasonably spend your 
mouey.’’—fla/o. 


‘We need that Charmer, for our hearts are sore 
With longing for the things that may not be ; 

Faint for the friends that shall return no more ; 
Dark with distrust, or wrang with agony. 


‘‘What is this life? and what to us is death ? 
Whence came we? whither go?’ and where 
are those 
Who, in a moment stricken from our side, 
Passed to that land of shadow and repose? 


‘* Are they all dust? and dust must we become ? 
Or are they living in some unknown clime? 





Shall we regain them in that far-off home, 
And live anew beyond the waves of time? 


“‘O man divine! on thee our souls have hung ; 
Thou wert our teacher in these questions high;. 
But, ah, this day divides thee from our side, 
Aud veils in dust thy kindly-guiding eye. 
‘* Where is that Charmer whom thou bid’st us 
seek ? [heard? 
On what far shores may his sweet voice be 
When shall these questions of our yearning 
souls 
Be answered by the bright, eternal word?” 


So spake the youth of Athens, weeping ’round, 
When Socrates lay calmly down to die; 
So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour, 
When earth’s fair Morning Star should rise on 
high. 
They found him not, those youths of soul divine, 
Long-seekinug, wandering, watching on life’s 
shore— 
Reasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light, 
Death came and found them—doubting as 
before. 


But years passed on; and lo! the Charmer came,,. 
Pure, simple, sweet, as comes the silver dew; 

And the world knew Him not—He walked alone, 
Encircled only by His trusting few. 


Like the Athenian sage, rejected, scorned, 
Betrayed, condemned, His day of doom drew 


nigh ; 
He drew his faithful few more closely ’round, 
And told them that His hour was come to die. 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” then He 


said : 
‘My Father’s house hath mansions large and 
I go before you to prepare your place; _—[fair; 
I will return and take you with Me there.”’ 


And since that hour the awful foe is charmed, 
And life and death are glorified and fair. 

Whither He went we know—the way we know— 
And with firm step press on to meet Him 


there. Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


> 
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L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D. D. 





UR schools largely mould the thought 

of the nation. If that be true, then 

our schools are plcaes of great responsi- 
bility. That it is true, no one will deny, 
for the early impressions are lasting, they 
are the deep borings in the rock of char- 
acter. But what is the general character 
of our schools for the moulding of thought 
and morals? Much is said of a world 
without God in it, and rightly so, for no 
one would want to live in it. And yet, 
what are the young learning about God in 
the schools into whose charge the children 
are placed, through which agencies their 
characters are largely moulded? Is it not 
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a fact that they hear very little about 
God and mortals in the public schools. 
They are loaded down with books, and 
often come forth pale and languid and 
sickly because of an overcrowding of 
secular knowledge and thought, but little 
or nothing about God and right and 
honest living. The same is true of many 
of our academies and colleges, for in not a 
few of them there is no God. Religious 
thought is crowded out by wordly knowl- 
edge. The Sunday-school is regarded by 
many as the place where all this kind of 
information about’God is to be acquired. 
In other words, in the brief space of half 
an hour each week, au influence is expec- 
ted to be brought about to counteract all 
the influences of the remaining one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven and a half hours. 

Our only hope, therefore, for the safety of 
the young is in the school of the religious 
home. Unless parents take hold of their 
children and themselves instruct them in 
religious thought, themselves acting as 
moulders of the character and lives of 
their children, I fear future results will be 
even more appalling than are the present 
evil tendencies. The first of all schools 
is the home, and according as the chil- 
dren are there impressed, will they be 
likely to fashion their lives. What 
children see in the homes will likely be 
seen afterward in the lives of the children, 
for unconsciously they appropriate to 
themselves conditions which face them in 
the home. 

The great difficulty is that many of our 
homes are being attacked by /wo bold rob- 
bers whose names are Business and Social 
Life. Once that these have been satisfied, 
there is but little Jeft for the religious 
training of the children, so that it is not 
much wonder that so many boys and girls 
rae growing up with little or no regard for 
God and the church. They are but imita- 
ting the example of their parents? It is 
an awful thing for a parent to bring into 
this world a child and then neglect the 
religious training of that child, for after- 
ward the child will of necessity almost 
mock the parent who gave it birth. What 
the child most needs is not music and 
painting, dancing and education, but 


that it be brought up in the nurture and | work. 


admonition of the Lord, and the time to 
begin such character and soul building is 
at the very birth of the child into this 
world, and every day thereafter should 
be a schooling in morals and religious 
life, seeking first the kingdom of God. 
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SCHOOL AND THE MASTER. 





His father told him that education 
is the solving of problems, the parsing 
of sentences, and the locating of places 
on the map. Then came a relative who 
told him that real education is culture, 
but failed to define culture. Then, 
again, there came the preacher who, 
with emphasis, told him that education 
has to do with character, but did not 
tell him what character is. So he was 
bewildered, and was left to grope after 
something that is supposed to be worth 
possessing but which seemed to him 
to defy clear definition. His father was 
always near at hand, and could re- 
iterate his statement of the case. The 
relative and the preacher were intermit- 
tent. Hence he solved his problems and 
parsed his words, all the while pondering 
the terms culture and character. His 
teacher, too, reinforced his father’s views 
and laid much stress upon the problems 
and the sentences—and increased his 
lessons day by day. The lessons were 
most exacting, and he wondered what it 
was all for and whether some easier way 
could not be found. One day he dis- 
covered his teacher conning somebody’s 
answers to some other body’s questions— 
and light broke in upon his darkness. 
But why had not his teacher told him of 
this easier way to solve problems and 
parse sentences? Possibly, after all, edu- 
cation consists in finding some one else 
to solve and parse. But there is mystery 
here. The teacher insists upon his solv- 
ing the problems—but does not do so 
himself. Perhaps, then, this whole thing 
is legerdemain—some secret process that 


As a boy he was much bewildered. 


must be come upon by stealth, Why 
not try the plan? Why puzzle one’s 
brain, if there is an easier way? Then 


ensued a period of secret work with keys, 
ponies, helps of all descriptions. But he 
was a young fellow with sense. and in 
time he noted the fact that he was be- 
coming weaker and not stronger, that he 
was becoming listless and lifeless—and 
he laid the blame at the door of these 
helps and at once banished them from his 
He soon felt the invigorating and 
inspiriting influence of this independent 
effort. But his implicit faith in the 
Then he aspired to 
teaching and this became another incen- 
tive to hard work. So the procession of 
problems and sentences moved before 
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him constantly, and the procession of 
teachers, one by one, made the coming 
examination loom large upon his horizon. 
Then came the climax and the examina- 
tion was passed. With the certificate in 
hand, the position came with ease, and 
he was in time installed as a teacher. 
But how about the culture and the char- 
acter? He knew not, though he heard 
people using the words glibly all about 
him. Was it possible that all these peo- 
ple knew all about culture and character, 
and himself nothing at all? Then he 
heard the word culture applied to people 
he knew, and he was more confused than 
ever. He saw girls from cultured famil- 
ies doing things that would have made 
him heart sick to see his sister doing. 
He saw the lack of delicacy that he had 
supposed inherent in the gentler sex. 
He saw coarseness where he expected 
fineness: he saw boorishness where he 
expected refinement; he saw ill-breeding 
where he expected delicate politeness; he 
saw swagger where he expected innate 
modesty ; and he saw young girls tread- 
ing near the limits of realms he had sup- 
posed reserved exclusively for men—and 
not the best men at that. And was this 
culture? Were these the representatives 
of the culture that he had been told the 
schools should inculcate? Then he re- 
read the age of chivalry in his histories 
and saw again the deference paid to 
women in the olden time, saw the gal- 
lantry and the courtesy shown to them 
and saw the battles that were fought to 
vindicate their good names. Then he 
looked about once more, and the contrast 
became even more striking and he was 
led to wonder whether we are attaining 
the culture we pretend to preach. Have 
modesty and good-breeding struck their 
colors? Do cigarettes, chewing-gum, 
slang, betoken culture, or is there some- 
thing better? Hecould not countenance 
such things in the school or out, but as 
yet he could not square the definitions of 
culture with his own convictions, and he 
longed for another visit from his relative. 
Meantime, the teaching went on and, 
true to his own training, he was solving 
the problems and parsing the words as 
the end and aim of all his efforts. But 
the process did not satisfy him. Hecould 
not write ze p/us ulira after the answer to 
a problem—or the answer to a question 
in history, even though he had searched 
out the answer himseJf. There must be 
something beyond, but whether culture 





or character or something else equally 
mysterious hedid not know. Conditions 
about him did not, could not, satisfy. 
Then literature came to his aid, and at 
first he ‘‘saw men as trees walking.’’ 
But, by and by, he began to get his bear- 
ings and to learn the points of the com- 
pass and to apply the printed page to the 
thing people call life. In D2 Coverly he 
saw the charm of good-breeding, of pol- 
ish, of deference to refined woman-hood, 
and what he read only served to ratify 
his own intuitions. It was a great dis- 
covery, and gave him a clue to just one 
other thing that the teacher and the 
school can do. 

When he read these words of Addison, 
‘* When modesty ceases to be the chief 
ornament of one sex, and integrity of the 
other, society is upon a wrong basis and 
we shall be ever after without rules to 
guide our judgment in what is really be- 
coming and ornamental ;’’ when he read 
these words, he came toa full stop. He 
had food for thought, and for days this 
sentence haunted him—‘‘ Modesty the 
chief ornament of one sex, and integrity 
of the other.’? But these are not set 
down in the course of study, and he had 
been taught that the answer to the prob- 
lem is the sine gua non of all school work. 
Modesty, integrity—is there any place in 
the schools for such things? The time 
is already full to overflowing with the 
regular work. Again testing the accur- 
acy of his reading of Addison, his eyes 
fell upon the words, ‘‘ A wise man is not 
always a good man,’’ and then upon the 
words, ‘I lay it down therefore for a 
rule, that the whole man is to move to- 
gether ; that every action of any import- 
ance is to have a prospect of public 
good.’’ Is teaching, then, of any im- 
portance; and, if so, has it, has this 
teaching, a prospect of public good? 
But how? He found his work and his 
mission enlarging before him, and to 
every action connected with his school 
was applied this test, Is this for the pub- 
lic good? By this process he discovered 
that the arithmetic is but a means to an 
end, that it may be made to contribute 
to integrity : that literature may be good 
or bad, according as it influences toward 
modesty and good conduct; and that his 
own mode of teaching must be measured 
by like standards. Then began the pro- 
cess of elimination. This must be put 
aside as being below grade. This must 
be exalted as being a means to the end 
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he sought. Checks must be applied | 
here, and emphasis must be p ut upon 
this feature or phase of school life. No 
more cheap, trashy books in that school, 
because of their cheapening and degrad- 
ing of standards. Coarseness must be 
supplanted by fineness. The low must 
give place to the high. Pomp, parade, | 
show, glitter, tinsel, gaudiness must find 
no place in his school. They do not 
promote the public good. 

Some of his own books must needs be 
burned—books that had been suggested 
by teachers. Some of his habits must be 
sloughed off. A new vocabulary of 
choice words must be acquired. His 
slovenly sentences must be made right 
and then polished. Otherwise he will 
preach what he does not practice, and no 
whit of integrity must be abated, even 
though the work cuts deep into his own 
life and practices. He is there now to 
promote the public good and every child 
in that school, as well as every home in 
that community, must be made to know 
the mission of the teacher and to feel his 
influence. A suggestion here, a book 
there, an illustration, a poem, a picture 
—these were the elements in the process. 
And the seed grew, blossomed, and bore 
fruit. Clean hands, clean desks, clean 
floor, clean grounds, clean homes. Flow- 
ers became abundant, and beauty has 
banished ugliness. Chaste speech, chaste 
manners, chaste living, and coarseness be- 
comes a thing of the past. Honest work 
by the teacher, honest work by the 
pupils, honest dealings among the par- 
ents, honest administration of public 
affairs—and sham, hypocrisy and graft 
flee from the land 

He is still teaching in your county. 
He is scholarly, because he deals honestly 
with his books and his subjects of study. 
He will not parade in borrowed plumage. 
He will get neither money nor reputation 
by false pretense. He knows what cul- 
ture is for he isa cultured gentleman. 
He is kiudly, modest, courteous, and 
simple as a child in his gentleness ; but, | 
withal, a very tower of strength. These 
qualities, moreover, are his character. 
Thus he has found that his father, his 
relative, and the preacher must combine 
their definitions of education in order to 
satisfy his own standards. He has 
mastered the situation, because he has 
mastered himself—and stands before us a 
glorified type of the noble school-master. 
—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 








JULIA WARD HOWE AT HOME. 





BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 





From the hurried city fleeing, 
From the dusty men and ways, 

In my golden sheltered valley 
Count I yet some sunny days. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
these lines, appeared, as she sat in her 
cheery parlor in Beacon Street, Boston, 
the other afternoon, the very personifica- 
tion of the burden of her own optimistic 
song. With the white hair brushed care- 


| fully back from her forehead, with a 


happy smile upon her face, and her small, 
soit hands resting easily upon her modest 
black gown, she gave her genial greeting 
for the New Year. There was the old- 
fashioned room—her room, where she re- 
ceives her visitors with the cordial warmth 
of youth that old age cannot wither— 
there were the old-fashioned chairs with 
the tall backs, straight and prim as a 
Puritan ; there was the trim table with 
dainty, slim legs on the top of which 
were magazines and papers and books; 
there were the windows with the little 
panes becurtained immaculately; there 
was the open fire place, the high ceilings, 
the quaint wall paper—and amid all these 
it seemed as if the years turned back and 
that Emerson, and Lowell, and Holmes, 
and Longfellow, and Hawthorne, and 
Whittier and the rest were back there 
with them. 

This was a New Year’s greeting worth 
the while! In her low rocker sat this 
dear, sweet-faced woman whose memory 
of yesterday was like the memory of to- 
day. The Illusionists of India could not 
conjure up such scenes as she. She sat 
again in that circle of talent. Marshaled 
before her was each familiar form. There 
was Carlyle, who amazed her with his 
tea-drinking feast, and there was Wash- 
ington Irving, just as she saw him that 
night when he stammered and failed in 
an address of welcome to Charles Dickens, 
and there was Sydney Smith, whom she 
saw last at an evening party, and there 
was Florence Nightingale, who advised 
with Dr. Howe about her chosen profes- 
sion of nursing, and there was Wendell 
Phillips, whom she last heard at the Old 
South Meeting House at the unveiling of 
the statue of Harriet Martineau, and there 
was Agassiz, at whose skillful touch 
“bones and fossils became a living lan- 
guage,’’ and there, too, was John Brown 
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—‘‘Old Ossawatomie’’—who called upon 
her, she personally answering his sum- 
mons at the door, and whom she said 
looked ‘‘a Puritan of Puritans.’’ And 
with all this reverence and love there 
came on the dawn of a New Year that 
spirit of thankfulness for a happy past 
and present, and the peaceful hope of a 
glorious future. And in the center of the 
picture was this grand woman of New 
England. The eighty-six years that have 
touched her gently in the passing have 
still left with her the enthusiastic glow of 
girlhood joined with the God-like ser- 
enity of a beautiful old age. 

‘Rach New Year,’’ said she, ‘‘brings 
unbounded pleasure to me. There is so 
much good in the world that is recalled 
by the coming of another year. We look 
back over the past twelvemonth and 
think, with thankfulness in our hearts, of 
all the good that has been done; and, 
then we look forward to the coming 
twelvemonth and think of all the good 
that istocome. Oh, yes, there is much 
that is good to-day; much that is good 
and beautiful.’’ 

She paused for a moment and her eyes 
were turned dreamily toward the window. 
Then she continued softly : 

‘The world is surely growing better ; 
and the cause of this growth is the influ- 
ence of Christianity. We women owe all 
we have to Christianity. Only among 
the pagan races is woman kept below the 
level of man. Christianity has uplifted 
her. You know St. Paul said that woman 
should be no longer in bondage. He said: 
‘For as the woman is of the man, even 
so is the man also by the woman ; but all 
thingsof God.’ It is the church that has 
raised mankind, and I am happy in the 
thought that I have lived to see the church 
practically united—all denominations 
with charity and the true Christ spirit 
toward one another. If the writer can have 
some high inspiration with Christianity as 
the foundation he can do much good. My 
conversions to my faith—I am a Univer- 
salist—was due to the teaching I received 
by reading ‘Paradise Regained.’ I had 
read ‘Paradise Lost’ and I felt depressed; 
and then I felt there must be some hope 
held out in the sequel, some future with 
the promise of joy. And so I read ‘Para- 
dise Regained,’ and peace came to me.’’ 

‘*And do you believe that the best lit- 
erature comes as an inspiration ?”’ 

‘Yes ; the greater partof it,’’ she said 
—‘‘the great things in literature.’’ 





“Has that been your own experience?’’ 
I ventured. 

She smiled. 

‘To a great extent,’’ she answered. 

‘‘May I ask how?’’ I queried. 

“‘Yes,’’ she replied slowly, thought- 
fully. ‘‘I wrote the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’ that way. That I should say 
was an inspiration. The thoughts came 
to me one night while I was in bed. The 
words seemed to flow easily. I sprang out 
of bed and put them down. In that way 
the hymn came to me.’’ 

“And of all you have written do you 
consider that hymn the best literary work 
you have done ?”’ 

‘‘No; not the best in a literary sense, 


but it has brought more satisfaction to . 


me than anything else. Although it has 
brought out much criticism from the 
South, still it brings more happiness to 
me than any other work of mine, because 
it has a motif that made for good. I do 
not see why the South should object to it 
now. The prejudices of the old days have 
long since passed away, and now, since 
the complete union of the country, the 
South, I think, should look upon the 
hymn with broader views. But whether 
there is criticism or not, I confess to lov- 
ing this child of mine more than all the 
rest.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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MAKING PEOPLE GOOD BY LAW. 








Uae talking about some people “‘ pro- 
posing to make people good by law,”’ 
makes us tired. Whoever proposed to do 
such a thing? Who ever heard anybody 
proposing to do it? 

We are aware that the apologists for the 
legalized rum traffic falsely accuse the 
opponents of that monster crime of “‘ pro- 
posing to make people good by law,’’ be- 
cause they oppose the licensing of the 
saloon. But, to all persons not blinded 
by partisan prejudice, the difference be- 
tween proposing to make men good by 
law and proposing to prohibit the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors is as great as the 
difference between proposing to make a 
thief an honest man by law and propos- 
ing by legal enactment to make it unlaw- 
ful for him to steal, and possible to im- 
prison him if he does steal. 

Prohibition does not propose to make 
saloon-keepers and rum-sellers good by 
law. They know very well that that 
would be a hopeless task. But they do 
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propose, by prohibiting the licensing of 
saloons, to prevent them and the devil’s 
agents who run them from seducing the 
innocent boys and young men of the coun- 
try, converting them into drunkards, and 
ruining them. It is this devilish drunk- 
ard-making business that they propose to 
prohibit and destroy, by having whole- 
some prohibitory laws enacted and en- 
forced—by legally punishing the saloon- 
keeper and rum-seller for violating every 
principle of brotherhood and justice. They 
do not propose to make them morally 
good by law, but they do propose to pun- 
ish them for ruining innocent boys and 
impoverishing and debauching society 
through the legalized saloon as their 
agent.— Religious Telescope. 


RETRIBUTION. 








HE statement is often made that for 
every wrong done retribution will be 
exacted, that for all the gains of wicked- 
ness payment will be made to the utter- 
most farthing. In many ways this state- 
ment has been repeated, often in a very 
impressive manner; and yet so far as 
this life is concerned, and so far as the 
individual is concerned, the statement is 
not wholly true, and the continual reiter- 
ation of it, when it is made in regard to 
individual sinners, tends, like all other 
half-truths, to create a disregard for the 
doctrine asserted, while it diverts atten- 
tion from the real danger. Nothing is 
ever gained by an attempt to impress the 
imagination by a prophecy of penalties 
which may not be inflicted. Now nothing 
is more evident, as a fact of experience, 
than that some of the most prosperous 
men in our country have been sinners, 
have gained their wealth by fraud and 
treachery, have retained it until they 
died, and have bequesthed it to their 
children, to whom in some cases it has 
been a curse and in others a blessing. 
Money is now being used for the highest 
ends which was inherited directly from 
men who obtained it by the worst methods 
that can be tolerated in the business world. 
Men who deserved to die in prison just 
escape the due reward of their evil doing, 
and are now honored by their children 
who never knew their depth of infamy. 
The emphasis is put in the wrong place 
when young men are threatened with dis- 
grace and poverty and the loss of all their 
ill-gotten gains if they embark in enter- 
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prises which are selfish, immoral, and even 
criminal. The young men know better ; 
they laugh at the prophets, and, pointing 
to the many examples of great success in 
getting money, luxury, influence, and 
power by practices which all the world 
knows are unlawful, they oftensay, ‘‘If 
that is the only danger, we will take our 
chances.’’ It isn’t the criminal in busi- 
ness who pays the penalty, according to 
their judgment, but the criminal who is 
a fool. They think they are not fools, 
and there are lawyers who will tell them 
how far they can go without danger of 
the state’s prison. As for general society, 
they claim that the money, when they 
make it, will cover a multitude of sins. 

All young men and women are sensi- 
tive to appeals made to higher motives. 
While they may reject with scorn what 
they consider the appeals of goody-goody 
people, who do not know what they are 
talking about, they will respond when 
a call is made for volunteers in a service 
which offers no shining rewards of wealth 
or popularity, but which may make bless- 
ings to abound in the homes of other men. 

We have known men who through 
drunkenness had fallen from high places, 
and who had continued to disgrace them- 
selves and to break the hearts of their 
friends in spite of all warnings and all 
penalties which came upon themselves ; 
and we have known more than one case 
where a complete reformation followed 
hard upon a presentation of the real and 
most shameful results of their self-indul- 
gence. A young lawyer wastold that he 
thought his sin was trivial because it was 
condoned and concealed by his father, his 
mother, and his sisters, but that in reality 
he was a brute who was draining the life- 
blood of all his family, and getting his 
own pleasure at the expense of their 
shameful suffering. The penalties that 
came upon himself he evaded or suffered 
as best he could; but, when he saw the 
real nature of the sufferings he had in- 
flicted upon others, and his conduct was 
described in fitting terms, his manhood 
asserted itself, and he put away his sin, 
not because he was punished for it, but 
because the penalty of it fell in double 
measure upon loving hearts and tender 
consciences that were innocent of all 
wrong. No prophecy or warning will 
long have value if it does not represent 
the whole truth. Our only hope for 
human nature must be that it will respond 
to right motives rightly presented. 
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HE half century meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at Altoona, July 3, 4 and 
5, 1906. Anexcellent programme has been 
prepared by the Executive Committee 
and the chairman of the various depart- 
ments. The subjects that will be pre- 
sented are practical in their character, 
and in keeping with current educational 
thought. As far as possible an effort has 
been made to avoid over-crowding the 
programme in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for full and free discussion. The 
June issue of the Journal will contain 
the general programme and that of each 
ofthe departments. The general sessions 
and the meetings of all the departments 
will be held in Altoona’s magnificent new 
high school building. 

In view of the fact that the Association 
has reached its half-century mark, it has 
been thought appropriate to set apart 
at least a portion of Tuesday evening, 
July 3d, for Anniversary exercises. Ac- 
cordingly all of the surviving Ex-Presi- 
dents of the Association have been in- 
vited to send some greeting to this meeting 
and, if possible, to attend in person. 

The Local Committee is making great 
preparations to receive and entertain the 
Association and the prospects are that 
the meeting will be one of unusual pleas- 
sure and profit. 





Our neighboring state New Jersey has 
taken not a few good teachers from Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. James M. Green, princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Tren- 
ton, has received more demands for 
teachers than the Normal School can 
supply. He says: ‘‘ The members of our 
February class were in demand before 
graduation,’’ As soon as they were 
graduated all were engaged to teach. In 
fact, some ot them were engaged in regu- 
lar positions the month in which they 
did their practice teaching. I have re- 
ceived many calls to furnish candidates. 
For instance, Perth Ambov alone wanted 
seven or eight teachersand Newark also 
needed quite a number. These Newark 





positions were especially attractive, owing 
to the new scale of salary that has gone 
into effect there. The salaries of high 
school teachers in Newark are : Men, from 
$1400 to $2500; women, from $900 to 
$1800. The women teachers in the gram- 
mar grades receive from $800 to $1500, 
and the primary teachers from $550 to 
$1100. There seems to be an increasing 
demand for trained teachers and a dispo- 
sition everwhere to pay more money. 
That is very essential if we are to meet 
the requirements, namely, a high school 
education plus the two years of the nor- 
mal course.’’ 





Pror. CHAMBERLAIN, State Director 
of the Educational Association of Cali- 
fornia, has sent the following telegram 
to Dr. Schaeffer: ‘‘ Galveston suggests 
that the school children of America re- 
build the San Francisco schools destroyed 
by fire. After the 1900 flood at Galves- 
ton the schools of that city were so recon- 
structed and for a time maintained. 
Nearly forty of the school buildings of 
San Francisco were destroyed and some 
25,000 children are affected. I suggest 
that you direct an appeal to ail school 
interests of the United States, asking 
school children for assistance in the work 
of reconstruction. The world sympa- 
thizes with our sister city and she is ap- 
preciative. Superintendent A. Boncovier 
is hard at work. Send funds to James 
D. Phelan, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Finance Committee, specifying that they 
are for schools.”’ 





Pror. JAMES G. BARNWELL, librarian 
of the Philadelphia Library, Locust and 
Juniper streets, writes April 13, 1906, in 
reply to a letter of inquiry: ‘‘ I well re- 
member the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, I 
drafted the resolution which authorized 
me to correspond with the various local 
organizations in the State with a view to 
securing unity of action as to time and 
place of meeting, and under the authority 
thus conferred, I conducted the corres- 
pondence which culminated in the meet- 
ing at Harrisburg. I was corresponding 
secretary of the Philadelphia Association, 
and with Mr. A. K. Brown, was the first 
Secretary of the State Association. I was 
the youngest member of the convention, 
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which fact accounts, in part at least, for 
my being among the few survivors, if 
not the sole surviver.’’ 





THE world is ‘‘gone’’ upon money 
and the makingof money. There are 
better things, infinitely better. ‘‘ What 
shall it profit aman?’ A writer in a 
late number of the Atlantic Monthly says 
these true words: ‘‘ Great riches, carry- 
ing with them enormous possibilities 
of self-indulgence, may fairly be consid- 
ered as a sort of poison which ruins a 
certain proportion of those who are ex- 
posed to it, though strong constitutions 
survive. As rum destroys savages, so 
wealth tends to destroy persons—espe- 
cially young ones—whom use and train- 
ing has not gradually made immune to 
its effects. Howthat is may readily be 
noticed in observing the effects of newly 
won wealth on the families of the winners. 
It is a rare man, and usually one very 
much blessed in his wife, who can com- 
bine with the ability that wins him riches 
the sagacity to train children born in com- 
parative poverty so that they will benefit 
by a rapid and radical improvement in 
his worldly circumstances.’’ 

‘IT HAVE never before seen such a 
satisfactory collection of national and 
other favorite songs as that found in the 
‘Flag of the Free,’ and I want to have 
it in our public schools,’’ writes a lady 
in ordering these books. 


re 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 








LMOST fifty years ago—that is in 
1857—the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in Philadelphia. 
In 1871 the name was changed to the 
National Educational Association. From 
small beginnings it has grown to the lar- 
gest organization of its kind in the whole 
world. The logical place of meeting in 
1907 would be Philadelphia, for then its 
jubilee or semi-centennial would be cele- 
brated in the place which gave it birth. 
The places of historic interest in and 
around Philadelphia which are more in 
number than those of Boston, wouid lend 
interest to the meeting and help to attract 
a large attendance. 
The meeting in 1906 will be held in San 
Francisco. Of the men who will appear 
upon the program Mr. Luther Burbank 
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and Prof. Hugo De Vries have world- wide 
fame. Mr. Burbank has been called ‘‘the 
wizard of California’ by reason of the new 
flowers and fruits which he has originated. 

Prof. De Vriesis to-day the most talked 
of man in the scientific world. He has 
brought evolution from the domain of 
speculation to the plane of experiment. 
He will deliver a course of lectures at the 
Summer school of the University of 
California and has been secured by 
President Wheeler to address the National 
Educational Association at the meeting 
in the Greek theatre on Wednesday after- 
noon, July 11th. At that meeting the 
visitors will have the opportunity to hear 
another distinguished educator from 
abroad, namely, John Adams, of London, 
England. He is well known from his 
treatises on education, and a full course 
of lectures will also be given by him to the 
students of the summer school of the 
university. 

One year ago the speakers were taken 
very largely from New York. From the 
program one might have inferred that all 
the educational talent of the country is 
centered in New York City. This year 
the program will contain the names of 
educators from all sections of the United 
States. Two years ago educators from 
foreign countries got the lion’s share of 
the space upon the General and Council 
Program. One year ago the pre-eminence 
was given to men in public life. The 
coming year science and the church will 
hold the places of honor alongside of the 
men and women engaged in educational 
work. The church will have its represen- 
tatives in Bishop Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Bishop T. J. 
Conaty of Los Angeles, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington and still an active member of the 
National Educational Association. These 
are reputed as among the most eloquent 
divines in America. The central idea of 
the program is the pre-eminent function 
of the teacher in every system of schools. 
Copies of the program have been mailed 
to all the active members, and any others 
can secure copies by writing Sect’y Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minnesota. Informa- 
tion concerning rates can be obtained 
from the local ticket agents or by address- 
ing Prof. J. W. Lansinger, Millersville, 
Pa., who is director of the N. E. A. for 
Pennsylvania. Tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold by al! the railroads. The 
Pennsylvania railroad will run two ex- 
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cursion trains to San Francisco, one via 
the Union Pacific and Denver and Rio- 
Grande, and the other via the Santa Fé, 
in which meals and sleeping cars will be 
included at a somewhat increased rate 
but cheaper than these extras can be se- 
cured by teachers traveling by them- 
selves. At San Francisco the parties will 
disband to enable the tourists to return by 
the route and at the time most convenient 
to the individual. Particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing Wm. Pedrick, Tra- 
veling Passenger Agent, 1433 Arch 
Street, Philadefphia. No doubt, parties 
will be organized over other railway 
routes, 

California is noted for its climate, its 
hospitality, and its school system. A 
large sum of money has been raised by the 
citizens of San Francisco for the purpose 
of giving the Association a royal welcome. 
State pride should cause the Keystone 
State to send a large delegation to San 
Francisco. The meetings of the National 
Council begin on Saturday, July 7, and 
the first general meeting will be held on 
Monday, July oth. The sessions will 
close with a trip to Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity on Saturday, July 14th, where 
the visitors will have the privilege of lis- 
tening to a grand organ recital by Dr. 
Blodgett. Let all who feel the need of 
recreation, or of renewed zeal and a 
larger outlook, join the procession to the 
Pacific coast. 


Then the Earthquake and the Fire! 
And then : 

AvDITORIUM HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL. 28, 1906. 
To the Board of Directors and the Active 

Members of the National Educationa 

Association : 

In view of the appalling calamity which 
has visited San Francisco, it 1s impossible 
Jor the National Educational Association 
to hold its meeting this year in that city. 
After fully considering all the letters and 
telegrams which have been received from 
all parts of the United States, and after 
carefully weighing what is due the people 
of San Francisco, the Executive Commit- 
tee, under the authority conferred upon 
them by the Board of Directors at tts last 
meeting, the Board of Trustees concurring, 
decide to postpone the National Educa- 
tional Association meeting for one year, to 
a place yet to be determined. They joinin 
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the hope that the Association may go to 
San Francisco as soon as feasible. 

Trusting that you will acquiesce in this 
conclusion which has been reached after 
mature consideration, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
President N. E. A. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, 

Secretary N. E. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








BY” Earthquake and fire San Francisco 

has lost not only several hundred 
lives and $250,000,000 property, but also 
more than half her population. Officials 
of the Southern Pacific state that their 
trains have already carried away from the 
stricken city more than 225,000 people, 
carrying all free of cost. While a great 
number of these will return, the majority 
of them fled in a panic, the effects of 
which will be long in wearing off. The 
tide of exodus has slackened considerably, 
as every one who wants to leave must now 
pay his way, except destitute women and 
children. A prominent city officer says: 
‘There will be more work in San Fran- 
cisco this year than there are people in 
all California to do it.’’ Parts of the city 
on the outskirts of the ruins and in the 
unburned section resemble a boom town 
on the frontier. There is talk of real 
estate deals, temporary offices of all kinds 
are erected and improvised, and plans 
made for active building operations at 
once. Dinkey and construction engines 
are being hauled into the ruined section 
as fast as they can be obtained. The 
business men in the wholesale, banking 
and business district are dragging their 
safes into the street and anxiously wait- 
ing for them to cool off before they can 
be opened. An engineer states that the 
area devestated by fire in San Francisco 
approximates 10,000 acres, or about 15 
square miles. There are few cities in the 
world where so much valuable property 
is contained in an equal territory. Within 
this fifteen square miles were nearly 100 
banks, some of the finest buildings in the 
world, thousands of mercantile and man- 
ufacturing establishments, and more than 
230,000 inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding the enormous and 
widespread destruction, the homes of 
150,000 people are still standing and prac- 
tically uninjured. There still remain the 
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great ship yards at the Potrero, the Pacific 
Mail docks, the stock yards at South 
San Francisco, the docks and manufac- 
tories along the water front, the mint, the 
post-office, and a district to the south. 


PROF. JAMES C. GABLE. 








‘FTER graduating from the Lancaster 
High School he prepared himself 
for the work which he was later to as- 
sume with so much credit to himself and 
benefit of the public. He graduated from 
Eastman’s Business College, at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, and after teaching 
for some years, at Marietta and elsewhere, 
and a trip to the West, he returned to 
Lancaster and assumed the post of as- 
sistant to his old preceptor, Dr. J. P. 
McCaskey, in the Boys’ High School, 
and for thirty-six years he continued 
faithfully in that position. Though aman 
of great force and much more than aver- 
age ability, he was of exceptional mod- 
esty. Through his long connection with 
the High School faculty Prof. Gable be- 
came widely known in this city. A man 
of powerful physique, forceful character, 
with an exalted conception of the sacred- 
ness of right and truth, and an undeniable 
magnetism, he was an ideal instructor 
for boys at a critical period of their lives. 
He believed in clean sports and clean, 
upright manhood, and his high ideals 
were firmly and indelibly impressed upon 
those who sat under him. A rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, he tempered his administra- 
tion of justice with an all-absorbent love 
for boy life. We have asked Dr. Mc- 
_Caskey for some tribute to his friend and 
associate of so many good years, and he 
sends us the following, hurriedly penned, 
almost as we go to press: 

‘*Mr. James C. Gable was one of the 
unusual men. He wasa boy in the High 
School in the Civil War days who at- 
tracted me by his marked personality and 
his frank and manly bearing. After 
graduating from the school he taught in 
the county for three or four years, and 
then went to the West. He was in the 
railroad service at East St. Louis in 1869. 
Mr. R. A. Townsend, then assistant in 
the Boys’ High School, was about to take 
a position of higher grade, and I wrote to 
Mr. Gable, urging him to apply for the 
vacant place. I knew the man and 
wanted him. He came home, was elected, 
and we went into the building on Mul- 
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berry street in 1869, where we remained 
until the end of the year 1875. In Janu- 
ary, 1876, we removed into the present 
High School building, so that we have 
been closely associated as warm friends. 
and co-workers for nearly thirty-seven 
years. 

‘*He has often said to me, ‘I could 
have made more money on the lines on 
which I was working in the West, but 
this is far better. This is life worth liv- 
ing.’ He was one of the strongest men 
I have known, both physically, in moral 
force, and in mental energy. He loved 
nature and he loved life. Often he has 
come in out of a bracing atmosphere, 
saying, with emphasis all his own, ‘It’s 
good! It’s good!’ He saw beauty and 
goodness and power everywhere, and felt 
them in the depths of his being, and was 
glad and grateful for them all, as few men 
are. He watched with keenest eye the 
coming of the spring, with leaf and bud 
and blossom. Each new thing of the 
season that caught his eye or was brought 
in by the boys gave him the old delight. 
The sense of wonder grew upon him as. 
the years passed, until the desk on which 
these things lay for study became almost 
ashrine. I knew him intimately in such 
fine relations as these, as well as in those 
of business and ordinary school-day 
routine, and I regard it one of the great 
privileges of my life to have been so near 
to him for almost an average life-time. 

** We were always of opposite political 
faith and differed widely in religious be- 
lief, but what had that to do with our 
mutual trust and regard for each other as 
men? We talked earnestly at times over 
these differences of opinion, but always 
agreed that neither of us knew it all, and 
that we would wait until To-morrow be- 
fore the last word should be said of some 
things in which our interest was deepest. 

**Old friend, you could afford to die! 
Stricken as you were in the day of might, 
deprived utterly of all strength and vigor 
of life, I congratulate you upon the great 
blessing that has come to you !’’ 

At the meeting of the Lancaster City 
Teachers’ Institute, on the Saturday after 
his burial, Messrs. J. P. McCaskey, B. 
W. Fisher, Frank Shibley, A. S. Stamy 
and Miss Mary Martin were appointed a 
committee on resolutions upon the death 
of Prof. Gable. Dr. McCaskey, at the 
opening of the afternoon session, pre- 
sented the following tribute to his 
memory as the report of this committee: 
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‘*Prof. James C. Gable was for forty 
years an instructor of youth, thirty-six 
years and more in the Boys’ High School 
of Lancaster. His friends are everywhere 
in this community, but more especially 
among those who have been his pupils 
during these many years. He was a 
strong, virile personality, impatient of 
things and conditions and people artificial 
and unreal, and often most forcible in the 
expression of his views. He was a man 
of generous impulse, in quick sympathy 
with boy-nature and boy-life, and he had 
many devices for securing self-activity 
among boys. His first aim as a teacher 
was integrity and manliness among his 
pupils; his second purpose was to have 
them observe facts and to think of laws 
and principles, to see things for them- 
selves, his habitual word in class-room 
and elsewhere being simply a stubborn 
‘‘Why?’’ Hewasaman full of courage 
and patriotism. His heart was tender, 
his aspirations were noble, his life was 
pure, and his attitude toward nature and 
things sacred and divine was always 
reverent. He lived the simple life, to 
which the average citizen can aspire, and 
he died in the sure hope of a blessed 
immortality. It is fitting that we, his 
friends and his late associates in the 
school work, should put upon record this 
our tribute to his manly worth, his high 
integrity, and his great usefulness.’’— 
Lancaster New Era. 





DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





N 1856, at the Williamsport meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, a party of us went out ina 
rowboat for an evening on the river. 
Dr. Brooks wished to attend the evening 
session; the rest of us preferred the 
river. To put him ashore we rowed to 
where a long log was floating in the 
water, one end on the bank. He said he 
could getin on that, and hedid. It wasa 
nice bit of balancing, as the log rolled 
and sank almost beneath the water, but 
he passed quickly with light step and per- 
fect equipoise, and in a moment or two 
was on the secure footing of dry ground. 
We have often enjoyed and been helped 
by his platform talks and addresses, but 
nothing that we recall in connection with 
Dr. Brooks has ever impressed us more 
than the confidence with which he walked 
that treacherous log on the water. At 
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that time there was no railroad from 
Harrisburg to Williamsport. The trip 
wsa made by packet on the canal. 

He was then a teacher at the State 
Normal School at Millersville, where he 
remained until 1883, the last fifteen years 
or longer as principal of that great school. 
When he left Millersville, broken in 
health, he did not expect to take up 
educational work again. But in 1891 
he was unanimously elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia, and 
has been re-elected each year since that 
time without opposition, for the past 
fourteen years. Not a single vote has 
over been cast against him. He was re- 
elected in 1905 by the new Board of 
Education provided for by the recent act 
of the Legislature. The Philadelphia 
Press of April 18th says : 

‘*To organize the department of instruc- 
tion under the new law was no light task, 
as it needed not only careful thought and 
expert knowledge, but the shaping of 
public sentiment among the leading 
members of the Board to agree to and 
accept the plan of organization proposed. 
This work in addition to his other official 
duties overtaxed his strength to such an 
extent that, on the formal adoption by 
the Board of his plan of organization, he 
was compelled to accept a leave of ab- 
sence generously granted by the Board. 
He spent a number of weeks in Bermuda 
and at Atlantic City, and though greatly 
improved in health, felt that he was not 
sufficiently restored to enable him with 
safety to take up again the duties and 
responsibilities of his office. He there- 
fore concluded to tender his resignation 
to take effect at the pleasure of the Board. 

‘*His work as Superintendent in Phila- 
delphia will be kindly remembered by the 
Board of Education and the teachers of 
the city. It includes the organization 
of a two-years’ course of pedagogy in the 
Central High School, the reorganization 
of the Girls’ High School and the Girls’ 
Normal School, the establishment of a 
Commercial School for Girls, the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Commerce 
in the Central High School, the introduc- 
tion of music into the public schools, the 
organization of the department of draw- 
ing, the regrading of the elementary 
schools, the abolition of a rigid system of 
examinations for promotions in the ele- 
mentary schools and to the higher 
schools, the organization of the depart- 
ment of compulsory education, the revi- 
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sion of the curriculum of the elementary 
schools and the introduction of the most 
approved and modern methods of instruc- 
tion in these schools. As superintendent 
under the new law he expected to intro- 
duce other improvements such as “‘ un- 
graded classes,’’ manual training, and 
district high schools, all of which he had 
recommended to the old Board, but which 
on-account of peculiar circumstances that 
Board did not seem willing to adopt. 
‘*Dr. Edward Brooks closed yesterday 
a long term of service as superintendent 
of schools in this city, which has seen a 
steady advance in the entire school system 
of the city, his resignation to take effect 
at-the pleasure of the Board of Control. 
During his administration of ‘the office 
the curriculum has been improved, the 
burden of examinations has been removed 
or lessened, the elementary course has 
been enriched, the study of the higher 
literature has been introduced in the 
earlier years to an unusual extent with 
admirable results, the qualifications for 
teachers have been improved, the morale 
of the teaching force advanced and the 
connection between the lower and higher 
schools drawn closer. Part of this was 
doubtless due to the general advance of 
education, part to the growth of the city 
and part to the general management of 
the schools ; but throughout Dr. Brooks 
has steadily, without ostentation, with 
high purpose, with unremitting effort 
and with constant regard to the body of 
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teachers, led the way to better things 
planned and urged in his earlier reports 
and achieved in his later years of service. 
‘He has throughout had a difficult 
task. The school system was incurably 
faulty. No power for efficient reform 
existed anywhere. A waiting policy and 
steady, slow, unremitting pressure was 
the only course opened. It would have 
been easy for him by an extreme policy 
to bring a breach between the hostile 
and composite parts of the recent city 
school which would have ended any ad- 
vance and prevented any reform. It is 
always possible to drive reform and ad- 
vance into the ditch and leave both 
stalled. It is difficult by tact, patience 
and persistence to secure the results ap- 
parent in the steady improvement of the 
schools under Dr. Brooks’ administration. 
*‘His successor has larger powers and 
an easier task. He has a Board of Edu- 
cation carefully selected to reform the 
schools and thick with educational re- 
formers. On its selection of a superin- 
tendent will depend the success of the 
new school. He needs to be a man of 
courage, of energy, initiative and execu- 
tive ability, of wide culture, of special 
experience and the relations which will 
draw together the entire education of 
Philadelphia, higher and lower, now too 
much severed by the separation between 
the training of the public school and the 
studies of college professional schools and 
post-graduate courses for teachers,’’ 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May, 1906. 


HE attention of Superintendents and School 
Boards is called to the fact that the new 
form of affidavit to be made by the president of 
the school board at the close of the school year, 
must be used. It contains a clause in regard to 
the salary paid to teachers. This addition is 
made necessary in order to carry out the provi- 
sions of the minimum salary act. Forms have 
been printed to cover both the minimum salary 
act and the compulsory attendance act. They 
are marked ‘‘ Form No. 6.’ Unless these words 
appear at the top of the approval column on the 
back of the affidavit and certificate, superinten- 
dents should return it to the board from which 
they received it with the request that the new 
form be used. Hereafter no other form will be 
accepted at the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and, consequently, no district will receive 
its appropriation until the proper form is filled 
out. Should any other form be sent to the De- 





partment it will be returned at once to the 
superintendent who forwarded it. It would be 
well if the superintendents would destroy all 
the old forms of affidavits and certificates now 
in their possession and thus avoid the possibility 
hereafter of inadvertently furnishing them to 
School Boards. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS. 








To County and Township Superintendents : 
Blanks were sent you sometime ago for Town- 
ship High School Reports. If you should need 
any more they will be mailed you on applica- 
tion. As some townships have lost their appro- 
priation through non-compliance with the law, 
I deem it advisable to call your attention toa 
few points in regard to these reports. They 
must be on file in the Department of Public In- 
struction on or before the first day of September 
following the close of each school year. Re- 
ports coming in later will not be considered so 
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far as participating in the appropriation is con- 
cerned. 

These reports are to be made out by the 
School Boards and not by the principal of the 
school. There is another blank sent out to 
gather statistics—to be filled by the principal— 
but the blank for appropriation must be filled 
by the President and Secretary of the Board. 

Superintendents should place these blanks in 
the hands of the Secretary of each Board under 
their jurisdiction which has maintained a town- 
ship high school during the present school 
year. Itis the duty of the old board to make 
out this report. It should be handed by the old 

secretary to the secretary of the new board so 
that the new officers can fill out the certificate 
with the name and postoffice of the Treasurer 
and send the report to the County Superinten- 
dent for his approval. Superintendents should 
explain to School Boards the difference between 
the two blanks for high schools. 

In order that no misunderstanding may occur 
in regard to filing of reports in the Department 
-of Public Instruction, the receipt of all township 
high school reports will be acknowledged by 
postal card. Any superintendent failing to re- 
‘ceive such notice should make inquiry in ample 
time to file a duplicate report before the first 
day of September. 

Reports should be made out on the blanks 
which have the date ‘‘1905’’ (changed by the 
pen to 1906) at the top of the outside or ap- 
proval page. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 








THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
‘have been issued to college graduates : 

1181. Dana Darsie, Homestead, Allegheny 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, A 
B., issued May 10, 1905. 

1182, Eleanor Fulkerson, Tyrone, Blair 
county, Irving College, B. S., issued May 1o, 
1905. 

1183. Mary D. Potter, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Ohio Wesleyan University, A. B., 
issue May 10, 1905. 

1184. Stella M. Stein, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Western Univ. of Penn’a., A. B., issued 
May 17, 1905. 

1185. Lorena Thaw Ehrenfeld, reg 9 
Westmorland county, Wilson College, A. B., 
issued May 17, 1905. 

1186. Grace M. Danley, McKeesport Alle- 
gheny county, Drury College, A. B., issued 
May 17, 1905. 

Pag Ida B. Little, Washington, Washington 
county, Westminster College, Ph. B., issued 
May 17, 1905. 

1188, I. N. Garmon, Nanticoke, Luzerne 
county, Wesleyan University, A. B., issued 
May 17, 1905. 

1189. Albert G. Weidler, Erie, Erie county, 
Westminster College, A. B., issued May 23, 


1905. 
1190. Claribelle Howard Wilkins, Warren 
Warren county, Allegheny college, A. B., issued 
May 23, 1905. 
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1191. Mervin J. Wertman, Orefield, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued May 
23, 1905. , 

1192. L. Edwin Delaney, Sayre, Bradford 
county, Wesleyan University, B. S., issued May 
23, 1905. 

1193. Sarah E. Covert, Homestead, Allegheny 
county, Franklin College, Ph. B., issued May 
23, 1905. 

1194. Wm. D. Gamble, Jamestown, Mercer 
~~ Westminster College, A. B., issued May 
25, 1905 

1195. Elizabeth F. Houston, New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
B. S., issued May 25, 1905. 

1196. Emma R. Danley, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Caldwell (Ky.) College, A. B., 
issued May 25, 1905. 

1197. Mary Forsythe, eh Allegheny 
county, Muskingum College, B. S., noun June 
I, 1905... 
1198. Letitia Elliott, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, A. B., 
issued June I, 1905. 

1199. Mary Harrison Howell, Berwyn, Chester 
county, Wells College, A. B., issued June 1, 
1905. 

1200. Lyda J. Elliott, Leechburg, Armstrong 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued June 
2, 1905. 

1201. Tracy T. Allen, Smethport, McKean 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued June 

» 1905. 
. 1202. A. Bertha Miller, West Chester, Chester 
county, The Woman’s College, A. B., issued 
June 9, 1905. 

1203. Emily Locke Hoskins, West Chester, 
Chester county, The Woman’s College, A. B., 
issued June 9, 1905. 

1204. Bertrand Holmes Wallace, West 
Chester, Chester county, University of Roches- 
ter, A. B., issued June 9, 1905. 

1205. Edith Elizabeth Fegley, Mechanics- 
burg, Cumberland county, Irwin College, A. B., 
issued June 9, 1905. 

1206. Saida L. Rice, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Kee Mar College, A. B., issued June 13, 
1905. 

"a0. Maria E. Bucher, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, The Woman’s College, A. B., issued 
June 13, 1905. 

1208, Percy L. Grubb, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
county, Lehigh University, A. B., issued June 
28, 1905. 

1209. Abbie E. Weeks, Elkland, Tioga county, 
Dickinson College, Ph. B., issued June 28, 
1905. 

“a 1o. Anna O, Woodring, Johnstown, Cambria 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued June 
28, 1905. 

1211. H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg, Washington 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, A 
B., issued June 28, 1905. 

1212, George Gailey Chambers, Ridley Park, 
Delaware county, Dickinson College, A. B., 
issued June 28, 1905. 

1213. Robert Nicholas Heltzel, New Oxford, 
Adams county, Pennsylvania College, A. B., 
issued June 28, 1905. 

1214. Ernest E Johnson, Carbondale, Lacka- 
wanna county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued June 29, 1905. 
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1215. Emily Dorothy Elliot, New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
B. S., issued June 29, 1905. 

1216. Thos. Henry Matterness, Cressona, 
Schuylkill county, Ursinus College, A. B., 
issued June 29, 1905. 

1217. Bernie James Rockwood, Bradford, 
McKean county, Denison College, A. B., issued 
June 29, 1905. 

1218, Barclay H. Bottenhorn, Oliveburg, 
Jefferson county, Grove City College, A. B., 
issued June 29, 1905. 

1219. Rilla B. Huber, Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Wilson College, A. B., issued June 
29, 1905. : ; 

1220. Mary Miller Seiders, Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, Wilson College, A. B., issued 
June 29, 1905. 

1221. Carl S. Brown, Chicora, Butler county, 
Grove City College, A. B., issued July 5, 1905. 

1222. T. E. McElree, Mercer, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., issued July 5, 1905. 

1223. Lida M. Armstrong, Butler, Butler 
county, Westminster College, B. S., issued July 
5, 1905. 

1224. John C. McCurdy, Jackson Centre, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
July 5, 1905. eo ; 

1225. Harry B. Rowell, Fairview, Erie county, 
Grove City College, A. B., issued July 5, 


5. 

1226. A. J. Reese, Stoneboro Mercer county, 
Grove City College, B. S., issued July 5, 1905. 

1227. Thos. E. McDougall, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 5, 1905. 

1228. S. Blanche Graham, Blairsville, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 5, 1905. : ; 

1229. Caroline J. Howard, North Girard, Erie 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued July 
II, 1905. 

1230. Iva Irene Brown, Erie, Erie county, 
Oberlin College, A. B., issued July 11, 1905. 

1231. Elbert C. Best, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued July 
II, 1905. 

1232. Ina Bell Williamson, Mercer, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued July 
II, 1905. 

1233. J. Orr McLaughlin, Markle, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
July 11, 1905. 

1234. Quincy A. Kuehner, Palmerton, Carbon 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued July 
II, 1905. 

1235. Phares G. Hess, Manheim, Lancaster 
county, Bucknell College, A. B., issued July 11, 
1905. 
os. Katharine C. Carnahan, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny county, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, A. B., issued July 11, 1905. 

1237. Frank Judson Sewall, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, Ph. B., 
issued July 19, 1905. 

1238. Helen A. Selinger, McKean, Erie 
county, Bucknell College, B. S., issued July 19, 
1905. 
oe Madge B. Faloon, Seward, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
July 19, 1905. ; £9 

1240. Samuel J. Wright, Wilkinsburg, Alle- 
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gheny county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
July 19, 1905. 

1241. Charles W. Shaffer, Latrobe, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 19, 1905. 

1242. Robert R. Maxwell, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued July 
19, 1905. 

1243. Kittie M. Sanson, Reading, Berks 
county, The Western College, A. B., issued 
July 26, 1905. 

1244. Eugene R. Fellows, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Cornell University, A. B., issued 
August 3, 1905. 

1245. T. Bayard Beatty, Quincy, Franklin 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., issued 
August 3, 1905. 

1246. Elmer E. Brown, Knox, Clarion county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., issued August 3, 1905. 

1247. Clayton I. Spessard, York county, 
Franklin and Marshall College, A. B., issued 
August 3, 1905. 

1248. Minnie E. Claypoole, Kittanning, Arm- 
strong county, Grove City College, B. S., issued 
August 3, 1905. 

1249. Elizabeth Miller, Allegheny, Allegheny 
county, Irving College, B. S., issued August 3, 
1905; 

1250. Alfred B. Smith, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 3, 1905. 

1251. Joseph Howard Stoner, New Castle 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, B. S., 
issued August 4, 1905. 

1252. W. Earle M. Copeland, Arnold, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued August 4, 1905. 

1253. M. Edna Tait, Fredonia, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, Ph. B., August 4, 1905. 

1254. John J. Heilman, Walberts, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
August 7, 1905. 

1255. Benjamin Lewis Clark, Grant, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, B. S., issued August 
II, 1905. 

1256. Josiah Robert Loughner, Penn Station, 
Westmorland county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, A. B., issued August 21, 1905. 

1257. Thomas Shallenberger, Willet, In- 
diana county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
August 21, 1905. 

1258. Samuel L. Ripley, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 22, 1905. 

1259. Clara Bell Gray, Tidioute, Warren 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued Au- 
gust 21, 1905. 

1260, Frank M. Patterson, Carmichaels, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, A. B., 
issued August 22, 1905. 

1261. John R. Hunsiker, Downingtown, 
Chester county, University of Pennsylvania, B. 
S., issued August 29, 1905. 

1262. Myra Adams Johns, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Ohio Wesleyan University, A. 
B., issued August 29, 1905. 

1263. Lida Thompson, Slippery Rock, Butler 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 29, 1905. 

1264. Anna May Guss, Mifflin, Juniatacounty, 
Susquehana University, A. B., issued Sept. 1, 
1905. 
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1265. Frank Lawrence Matteson, Warren, 
Warren county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued Sept. 1, 1905. 

1266. Garfield G. Wilson, St. Petersburg, 
Clarion county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued Sept. 12, 1905. 

1267. Parr Dalton Blair Irwin, Westmoreland 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued Sept. 
12, 1905. 

1268. G. Luther Weibel, Bowmansville, Lan- 

caster county, Muhlenberg College, A. B 
issued Sept. 12, 1905. 

1269. Milton H. Stine,  . Blair county, 
Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued Sept. 12, 
1905. 

1270. Bertha V. Gilliland, New Bloomfield, 
Perry county, Pennsylvania State College, A. 
B., issued Sept. 14, 1905. 

1271. Chas H. Russel, Burgettstown, Wash- 
ington county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued Sept. 26, 1905. 

1272. Wm. Martin Rife, Shippensburg, Cum- 
berland county, Ursinus College, A. B., issued 
Sept. 26, 1905. 

1273. Jesse Shearer Heiges, Shippensburg, 
Cumberland county, Ursinus College, A. B., 
issued Sept. 26, 1905. 

1274. Bessie M. Craighead, a 
Dauphin county, Dickinson College, Ph. 
issued Sept. 27, 1905. 

1275. Mary Lou Sheetz, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., issued Sept. 
27, 1905. 

1276. W. Edward Myers, West Grove, 
Chester county, Dickinson College, A. B., 
issued Oct. 2, 1905. 

1277. Lydia M. Thomsen, Pittsburg, Alle- 
heny county, Syracuse University, A. B., 
issued November 13, 1905. 

1278. Audley B. McClure, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued November 22, 1905. 

1279. Mabel E. Wheeler, Waterford, Erie 
county, Bucknell College, Ph. B., issued De- 
cember 4, 1905. 

1280, Kitt Carson Orr Greenville, Mercer 
rosa Thiel College, A. B., issued December 
2a, 3 

tale, . Elizabeth McCarrell, epee 
burg, Cumberland county, Wilson College, A 
B., issued December 15, 1905. 

1282. A. R. Hunt, Greenville, Mercer county, 
Westminster College, A. B., issued December 
15, 1905. 

1283. Wm. Grant Showman, Bakerville, 
Somerset county, Lafayette College, Ph. B., 
issued December 26, 1905. 


"> 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 
Issued during 1905. 
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Ey Name. | P. O. Address. | County. Hg 
939|Carrie L. Sowash . |Irwin . . . |Westmorel’d|Mar. 
940 peed Kirschner|New Tripoli. Lehigh. . . Aprilrs 
941| Horace Warmkessel Fogelsville. . . pis e-« 15 
942|Katie A, Huff. . . |Shimerville . . - soy SS a 
943|Winnie Keener. . i hs 3 vs a = 
944|Eva_M. Handwerk = one - icon = 
945|!va M. Caughey. . |Beaver Falls. .|Beaver. ..| “* 17 
946|Mary A Ewing. . |New Brighton . ra con = 
947|Phcebe Paton. . . = ‘ ~ oon 7 a 
948!Ednah M.Robinson} = ° » ach ™ ay 
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Z Name. LP. O. Address. | County. nam 
$ 995. 
949|Grace Buckworth.|Devon. . . . . |Chester . . |Aprilz8 
95°/Anna M. Connell, |Lenape ... . ad sal = 
951|Maude P. Faddis. |Pomeroy. . . . ” é ok ae 
952|Cora M. Fries. .|Pottstown. . . “ ° wea.. 
953| Edith M.Frederick/Spring City . . si ° ae 
954|M Bessie Rettew. Coatesville ‘ -“ ; “ = 
955|Jennie Watson. .|Oxford ....| “ “* 38 
956/A. Belle Wilson . |Londonderry. . a a 
957|Mary Woodward, |Norway....| “ ..| ‘f 38 
958|Edith Shimel. . . |Philipsburg . . |Clearfield .| ‘‘ 28 
959|Kate L.McMahon|DuBois .. . . - oh an 
960/Suwilda M. Steele) ‘** ‘ se o> a 
961| Hugh B. Campbell|Osceola Mills; “9 LL 
962| Annie May Kratz.|Norristown . .|Montgom’ry|May 2 
963\Helen Stewart. .|Glenside ... o - © 
964|E. BerthaAnderson|Royersford. . . as ~ 
965|Annie Smith. . . |Norristown. . . eh = - 
966/Charles F. Roth, |Pennsburg. . . as mH 2 
967 a Hunsberger. |Royersford. . . « Ei. 
968/Laura Griffin. . .|Driftwood. . .|Cameron. .| ‘* 2 
969|Gertrude Germond|Emporinm, . . “ oo se 
970|Irene Bicksler . .|Palmyra. . . .|Lebanon. . i 4 
971|EdwardD.Olewine|Myerstown. . ae ede 
972|John A. Snavely . |Annville. . . es eae 
973|Annie Kleinfelter. |Lickdale. . . . « ‘ee | 
974|A. Z. Brubaker. .|Lebanon. .. . se + a 
975|Beulah M. Lebo. - es “ a oe 
976} Anna P. Steiner . |Myerstown . . se = 4 
977|Edith M, Hoffman|Lebanon. .. . ol 
978|ElizabethReinhard} — “ eto > a 
979|Augusta Burns . Orbisonia ; ; ; Huntingdon} “ 9 
989/Clarence Pi . [Shade Gap. . . “ 1 2S 
981) Bertha E. Oburn . |Ennisville. . . es a 
982/M. M. Shoemaker |Huntingdon . . ss i i ee 
983/ Paul H. Meff. . . |Alexandria. . . “ alc © 
984|B. F. McMahon . |Charter Oak. . es i 
985|Geo. E. Madden. |Selia . . : 45 = (eae 
986| Elon G. Salisbury.|Eagles Mere. ; |Sullivan. :| ‘‘ x1 
987| Phoebe Hieber. . |Dushore. . . . a ee ede 
988/Sallie Bache. . . |Locust Gap . .|Northumb’d| (° 15 
989] William L. Zerbe. |Dalmatia .. . es o 
999/Emma Jacoby. .|Watsontown. . ” an 
991|J. J. Joyce. . . . |Locust Cap . ee ae 
992/'Thos Hiester. |Lower Heidelb’g Berks ...| ,° 15 
993 Mag ie H. Fisher. Sinking S ; Spring. ae (a . 
9941 fila Wolfe . . Geiger’s a = <n oe 
995 MaymeZ. Boyer. = col. ee 
996/Minnie Fisher . .|Athol ....| “ rs ee 
997|Lillie L. Stoudt. .|Hamburg ...| “ <a. 
998|RdgarS. Sayler .|Pricetown. ..| “ ee: 
999 a t. . Wertman. |Berneville. ..| “ ooh gee 
1000/Mary Y. Ludwig. |Athol . Ps cal SS a 
1001|Charles H Schrack Tulpehocken. a * oc g a6 
1002/Harvey J. Bright. |Bernville. . . “a a 
1003| Jacob F. Leidel . |Reading. ...| “ . - <. 
1004/W. Harry Bair. . |Buffsdale . . .|Westmorel’d) (‘ 17 
1005/Effie Davis ...jIrwin. .. ve . v 
1006|Sue Elliott. | . | |Tunnelton, Ind. - . 
1007|Myrtle Eiseman . |Beatty. . . [co. vid _ 
1008) Jessie Aofelt. . . |Keffer. .... - <= 
1009/C, L. Hoenshel. . |Smithon. . . . ya i: a 
1010| Mollie B, Hartzell Ligonier. ... - — @ 
1011/Inez M. Johnston. |Derry Station . = ae 
1012|Edith M. Keister. |Export. ... . = . 
1013|Mary M. Kenner. |Cokeville . . . “a - 2 
1014/S, Esther Lewis . | Newalexandria. A 2 
1015|Grace O. Miller . |West Newton . ” - 
1c16|Capitola Mason . |Mount Pleasant - a 
1017| Anna M.McCabe. |Arnold. esee = . a 
1018|SaraM’udeNichols | Ligonier. . - -; 
1019| Blanche M. Ruff. |Greensburg. os “ . 37 
1020/Ida Summy . . . |Mount Pleasant 5 a 
1021|Clara E. Scott. . |West Newton . 4 . 2 
1022/Mary Kane Shrum|Irwin.... « Bi . 7 
1023|Jane B.Sowash .| “ sees vl . 
1024| Estella M. Kyler. [Saxton ... . S a a 
1025|Martha E. Davis. | __ * bie! 5 5 _ = 
1026) Nettie F.Claycomb Weyant ... . - oa 
1027| Estella G.Andrews | Mattie — - — 
1028|Mary E. Stiffler . |Clearville . . . #3 — 
1029) |Gussie L. Foor. . |Breezewood . . |Lycoming - 
1030| Harry M. Barton. |Everett R.F.D.6 s the 
1031/J. D. Lunger. . . |Montgomery . - a ae 
1032|Grace Thompson. | Picture Rocks . - - oe 
1033|Anna Johnson. . |Vilas ..... oA a 
1034| Laura A. Weaver. |Munsey... . = -_ = 
1035| Pauline B. Hain . |Montgomery. “ - = 
1036 Margaret A. Egan.|Ralston.... - . 8 
1037 Etta McQuay . . |Watsontown. . - — = 
1038/S, Ella Mansuy .|Calvert .... 2 ol. & 
1039| Joecelia Fitzgerald Bradford. . . .|McKean. . a 
1040\Ida G. Cooney. . |Coreyville coe . ° * 38 
1041|Mabel L.Beardsley’'Ludlow ... . a i * @ 
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FS | Name. | P. O. Address. | County. Date. FS Name. | P. O. Address, | County. Date. 

| 1905. : 1905. 
1042/ Catharine Donohue Bradford. McKean. May 18 1135|B. H. Ocker. . . |Marion Franklin. June 14 
1043)Rose Burlingame. |Mt. Jewett. . . | - * 38 1136|Ruth Yeager. . |St. Thomas .. o - % 
1044/W. H. McCracken'Harvey’s . . . |Greene “« 18 1137| Eva P. Crider. . |Chambersburg. | “ * 
1045/F. K, House. . .|Rice’s Landing.| ‘“ « 38 1138 Louise B. Diehl . |Greencastle = ot @ & 
1040/C. R. Sproat. . .|Waynesburg. . bed ech @ @ 1139 Ora E. Stonerock. Curryville . Blair «i > 
1047| Katharine V.Casey Chester . . . . | Delaware . s 39 1140| Kathryne Brown. Be co. = 
1048| Marion E. Dewees.|  “‘ e ss ° 1141|/M. Gert. Eckhardt Claysburg . ie ° o - 
1049|Margie S. Griffith.| “ 5 “+ = 1142,0. G. Snyder . . |New Enterprise; “ ...| “ 14 
1059,Sarah Parker ..| “ be * = 1143 InaMargaret Johns Easton .|Northamp’n;} “ 15 
105! | Lillie Reichert . S as a 1144|Eva M. Landt. . ‘ o ae 
1052 Margaret D. Weir. ” eee ad - = 1145 Anna R. Guldner. | Treichler o * «2 
1053, Effie S. Ackerman. Columbia . . « |Lancaster, -* = 1146, Agnes L. Biittner. |Easton ... .| 46 “ 45 
1054 Elsie M. Bartley . . ae 1147| Jean Baird. McKeesport . . |Allegheny .| ‘* 15 
1055/F, Amelia Bucher. | Ephrata . ° og * = 1148| Mary C. Bogart . + | $9 “2 
105°/ Amelia C. Fasig . |Columbia Sée ” * » 1149| Hulda Forsburg. . = | “ » a 
1057|Mathilda E. Gerfin sad } * 19 1150) Hanna Hammar. - | = wi 
1058| Anna E. Greene . | “ | “ ag | 3251\Ellen Hillstrom * — - “ 45 
seal carrie N. Haller . |Ephrata . ° ” ,* = 1152|/Leah Keith ... me .| - = 
1000/47. Houghendobler|Columbia . . . « “= = 1153|Carrie E. King. . sd pe °*s 
1061| Carrie L. Shirk. .|Adamstown . . es “ 19 1154|Maud R. McClure - | o oe 38 
1062) Alfred Thomas. . | Herrville. o -o. * 1155\Isabel Orr. . . . | = aa * = 
1063/Lucie M. Blumer . Allentown . Lehigh.. .| ‘“ 22 1156| Maude E, Rosen. = ” - 5 
1064} Adelaide Richards. | e-° - |} “ @2 1157| Maude B, Rodgers e ed = '@ 
1065|Sara Holly. |Minersville - |Schuylkill.| “ 23 1158/Stella Snowden. . | ~ ee - - 
100 / Bessie J. Slemens. ° ” | “ 23 115y|/Carrie M. Shear. | = et | rH = 
1067] John J. Coyle . . | Mahanoy City e . | * as 1160) MinnieE. Williams = 2 * -~ 
2008) Bertha M.Williams|St. Clair. o .| ‘ 23 | 1161\Geo H.Woodworth|Troy, R.F. D. 63 Bradford. . |July 3 
| Antoinette B. Jones) Minersville ad «| * a3 1162|Marie L. Grinnell. | Burli ington, ‘ * sr -| @ 3 
1070| Anme Byron. . . |Mahanoy apd “ ot * = 1163|E. D. Ellsworth . |Tunkhannock . | Wyoming -| & 3 
1071| Katie Ferrebee. . |St. Clair . - ~| 23 1164| Winfred S. Greene Factoryville . . | 4 t *@ 6 
1072| Mary Sullvan. | e | 25 1165|George Gay N.Mehoopany . | ” “ 3 
1073| Katie A. Pounder. Mahanoy City ; ° ” | 23 1166|W. P. Sheldon. . |Lynn,Susq. co . . -| “@ 3 
1074| Kathryn Larkin - “ -| 23 1167/Sarah Cooper . . |Clifton Heights |Delaware .| «* 5 
1075) A. immel i eee ad .| 23 1168| Belle K. Hannum|Media. ... . | = -| @ § 
1070/BiancheV.Knauber|Zerbe . . . . . ved | 23 1169| Lizzie D. Myers . |Linwood ee] sed «| @ § 
1077|Mary V. Corcoran.|St. Clair. . . . = | * 93 1170| Elizabeth Morley, |Aldan. .... ne | * § 
1078| Edward M. Kirwin|Connerton . - -| @ 23 1171| Ethel H. Patterson| Lansdowne ° - -| @ § 
1079| John B., Griffiths . | a ” ° “ 23 1172|M.E. Loewinstein. Johnstown .|Cambria. .| “« 5 
1080 pers B. Gaughan. |Girardville ° - o| 23 1173|/Anna B, Strauss. | | = “ 5 
1081)K atie M. Rinck. . |Mahanoy City . es -| 23 1174|Mary R. Walters. - | S “« § 
1082] John E. Gildea. . |Coaldale . . - -| 23 1175|Alma Carlson . . |Brooks’n, For. co| | Warren oo] & § 
or Mattie E. King. - [Mahanoy City. ne | 293 1176) Jefferson Sears. . |Akeley..... } -| @ § 
4/Rose Toner. . ee -| & 33 1177|M. C. Haines . _|Rebersburg . . oi “ 5 
1085 William A.Saltzer al — a «| 23 1178|Carlton C. McCall|Harrisburg. . .|Dauphin. .| « § 
1080) William M. Bond . |Gaylorsburg. . |Monroe. .| “ 23 1r79|D. F. Glasgow. .|Glasgow. . . ./Cambria. .| « 5 
— Lizzie M. Kinney. |E. Stroudsburg.| “ ...| “ #3 1180|Michael McCann, |Cresson..../| “ ol @ § 
3) Mary L. Shaffer . |Brodheadsville. a «| © 283 1181|H. S. Alshouse .|Johnstown . . = “« 5 
1089) Ella A. Shiffer - e esa 1182|J. Guy Glasgow , |Glasgow... . - o § 
109° Christina Wicker . |Titusville . . . . |Venango. | “ 23 1183| Mary C. Anstead. |Gallitzin. ... = - § 
1091! Robert J. List . . | Franklin. o .| 23 | 1184|Dorothy Gibson . | Johnstown vi: ss, @ € 
1092) Gertrude E. Keiley| Emlenton + + on “sg -| 23 1185|H. D. Leonard . |Ohiopyle. . . ./|Fayette..| “@ 5 
1093)W. O. Logue. |W. Freedom. .|Clarion. . .| ‘ 25 1186/Arthur C. Gwynne|Percy. . .. . cat inn a = 
1094 Catherine Allebach|New Bethlehem |“ -+| “ 25 | 1187|\Jane Rodgers . .|Connellsville .| ‘“* eo] @ § 
1095'W. R, Zimmerman] Paxtonville + Regier .- «|  3£ | 1188)John O. Fike . . |Elliottsville . « oof @ § 
1096 J ‘Albert Herrold. \Chapman ... e+] “ 38 1189|Mrs. Lila Hill. .|Farmington ..| ‘* oo] & 8 
1097\Cora D. West . . \Lansford ‘ |Carbon |} 38 1190|Thos. Christopher|McConnellstown| ‘“ ‘ “« § 
1095) Margaret Watkins.| Dig _ = oo] * & 1191| Mabel Golden Dunbar... . | . . « § 
1099/ Adam Ulshafer . . [Weatherly . ,. ; = @ 1192\Ida M. Schobert . Stewarton . ; = ~ % 
1100/Sara M. Sheffer. . |Carlisle . . . .|Cumberland| “ 31 1193|W. T. Myers CO eee . = « 5 
1104/MarthaZimmerman|Allen .. . «| 7 i. 1194| John Whipkey. — oe = oof § 
1102/R. W. Peffer. . .|Carlisle .. . o « 3r | 1195|/D. E. Bane . . .|Percy..... .. # oo] * § 
1103) Susanna S. Spicher| Thompsouttown Juniata ooh © Se 1196/T. R. Boden Elder’ s Ridge. |Armstrong.| “ 7 
1104 Vertie C. Keiser . | cet © # 1197 Otha Ola Brown . |Kittanning ot sa “o 7 
1105/Bertha V. Short .|Waterloo .. . ac 32 1198|W. D. Crim ..|Shay ..... | * “ 9 
1100 Henry Shiffer. . |Oriental . ; + ~~ 2 1199| Marg’t B. Eckman| Leechburg. | 37 “o 97 
2107/John L. Gelnett. .|Knousetown. .| “ | « 31 | 1200|/Lydia M. Moore. |Smeltzer. . . ee “ 7 
3108/7, Irwin Brackbill.|Sprucehill...|  “ °* = r20t/T. A. McCanna. |New Bethlchem. sn “ 9 
1109. CW, Winey. . . |Richfield s a * = 1202|W. A. Prugh. . , |Atwood “ “ 7 
1110) J. Guyer. -|E.Salem ...| “ 31 1203/C. A. Reed Belkap . “ 9 
1111, LS. Kinzer . . . |Mifflintown . . - < 38 1204|J. H. Rickel. . ¢|Adrian. ... «| se “ 9 
1112/Grace Beall. . . |McKeesport . . |Allegheny. |June 5 1205| Bertha Reimer. . | Meredith oe “ 7 
1133) Harriet E. Richards! Wilmerding . . | = = § 1206, Nellie M. Rowe . |Leechburg. . . | e “« 7 
1114 Mary S. Fowler. . |Wilkinsburg. . | Sad os £ 1207|Mary C. Smail . = cut a of © § 
1115/E. F. Alexander . - ool " } “* § 1208|Cora Campbell.* , |Petrolia . . . .|Butler...| “ 7 
1110 HelenSteele Brown Bellevue. aa - ~ & 1209 Bernard Costello . | Lattimer Mine . |Luzerne. . oe 797 
1117 Mildred Kennedy. Wilkinsburg. . ee - ¢g 1210 Sarah Kelley . |Wilkes-Barre, . | — «san * 
2110\Clara M. Byerly .|Etna. ..... sat ey y2t1 Mary Gallagher , |Freeland. - sey @ F 
1119' | .auraShallenberg’r Braddock . . . ad oe 6s 1212|Agnes W. Mackie | Kingston ee est & F 
1120) Jean Crosbie . Wilkinsburg. . ” = 2 1213 Mary Fullmer. . |Hazleton | ws oe 97 
1121 Elizabeth J. Sloane oe > © o Te sg 1214 HelenE. Koerner | Wilkes- Barre . | = o 79 
1122 Minnie Shepard . Shingle House. |Potter. ..| “ 1 1215|Anna Bell . . |Ashley ‘| vad “ 9 
3123 Minnie Bartlett. .|Ulysses ....] “© ...| “ 1% 1216|Evelyn Epper . . |Alderson. - oe ¢ 
1124 H. Mary Rose. . |Lancaster . . . Lancaster .| ‘* 14 1217| Annie M.Richards|Plymouth , a eo 9 
1125 Lorena F. Russell. = oe 6 “ 14 1218 a Hess . . Edenburg . Lawrence .| “ 7 
1120 David R. Hoover. |Pleasant Hill. . Franklin. .| “‘ 14 1219|(ert’de McKinley New Castle eo] ie 1" F 
1127 C. B. Faust. . . . |Mowersville . - o % - 1220| Nellie Dysert is t @¢ @ 
1128 Bessie Cordell . |Wingerton. ‘ = ee 1221 Ollvia Griffiths. . ~ eo] - of © 
1129 Sara E. Weiland . |\Chambersburg . sa cn 1222|Marga’t Ruthrauff| Edenburg .. . | ” of & 8 
1130 Olive Wingerd. . - nN >i out * Be 1223|F. Blanche Allen. |\Wampum .. . | ” ae »% 
113t| Elsie M. McFerren o ‘ - son = = 1224|Areta Johnston .. |New Castle . . | ” | * @ 
1132 CatharineBiesecker Altenwald. . . . * 1225|/Anna C. Steen. 56 «f 26 ae g 
1133 Carrie Branthaver. Chambersburg . a oe 4 1226; Maude E. Young. - 7 | be of @ F 
1134 Emma E. Smith . |Mercersburg. .| “ “ 14 1227! Edna Gleisner , ‘| ” ° ” oe F 
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Zz Date z Date. 
° Name. P. O. Address. | County. 1905. E Name. P. U. Address, | County. 1905. 
1228'Cora Andrews. . |New Castle . . |Lawrence .|July 7 1321\Ida M. Evans. . Pittsburg be tits Allegheny . July 27 
1229'Alma Locke. . . = cs = -| “ 97 | 1322/Mary A. Farrell. . ee | 
1230|Mary G. Crown. . |Allegheny . |AlleghenyC.} ‘* 7 | 1323|Rosabelle Fishels. - o6 - a 
1231|Maud Lauffer . . 7 —_ ee ee. 1324|Bella J. Forkes. . 6 ee ad “| < 7 
1232|F. M. Blue. . . -|Chambersville . |Indiana . «9 | 1325|Pearl1. Frazier . nd is +] “27 
1233 Grace Bostic. . . |Hilisdale «| ff 7 «| 1326)M. Myrtle Green. 2 o° we o| & 97 
1234|Hallie A. Baird . - see ” a = 1327|Helen Haas . ‘- Pie ye Se = 
1235|Thankful Clawson|Dixonville. . . «ee | 7 «| 1328)Elizab’h Harbaugh za ee - Se 37 
1236, Verne Carnahan. |Indiana... . es ooh oe 1329|Margaret Hare. ° i? — ‘2 . . 
1237 Neilie Canfield. . |Black Lick. * «| “ 7 | %330|Mary J. Harkins. re a x ee 
1238|A. Lester Fleck .|Indiana....| “ . ‘7 | 1331/Katharine Havey Ss . se eo 
1239| Elizabeth Glasser. |Brush Valley . ee saa? Ss 1332|Mary J. Henry. é we .~* ee yee 
1240|Mary E. Glasser . os . ae - ye 7 1333|Anna C, Hill... 2 e-° ee = ee? po 
1241|EzraBird Holman.|Indiana ... . ad és 7 1334|Jessie M. Hill — ms — i Se 
1242|\Chas, F. Hadden. |Utah .... - an ie 7 1335) Luella J. aol ; x aia - on 
1243 Norman Koontz. .|Penn Run. . “ ee 2 7 1336|Edna A. ear : 35 ee o ton 
1244|E.W.McFarland . |Indiana . . . «| “7 | 1337|Mrs. Cora F.Hunt re oe : . eo 
1245|A. M. Moore. . .|Home..... ee a ee 7 1338|Adele G. Hunter. . 6 4 es > ie $ 
1246 M. McGaughey. . |Blairsville . . . * °° “i 7 1339|Emma D. Hunter. e e« me “| oan 
1247|MyrMcLaughlin.|Heshbon ... a ee 1340/Sarah Huston . . - ae - its 
1248|Byron Stewart. .|Plumville . . —t 7 | 1341\Grace M. Jones . pe cae oS ioe 
1249|Charles E. Price. {Utah .. 2...) “  «.~| “ 7 | 1342|/Norma L. anes 7 2 122 
1250|Minnie Bennett . |Bennett. . . .|Crawford .| “* 7 1343|Carrie Irene Judd. pi ee | a +t . o- 
1251\Fannie Corey . . |Titusville . . . as -| ‘f 7 | 1344|Elizabeth Kearns , ‘ SS me. 
1252|C, W. Cubbison . |Harmonsburg . - “SF 1345|Eliza Langan . . ~ ° i S ie 2 
1253, MissHollis Fonner| EspyvilleStation as a 7 1346|Mary H. Lloyd. mn “ 
1254|R. 1. Shearing. . |Troy Center. . sd aS 1347|Margaret L. Lloyd eo ee . 28 
1255|A. A. Rea. .. .|Linesville.. . “ .| “ 7 | 1348/Nancy H. Logan “ ce “ | “ 28 
1256|Mary A Ross. . Centerville. . . - ° a 7 1349| Margaret Lowther sa oa - > . 
1257 James E, Wheeling|Cochrantown mz 7 | 1350/Grace K. Lowry. * ee ne tao 
1258 AlvinGerard Faust|Scaip Level . . |Cambria .. 7 1351|Delia A. Lyons . a eo 2 ae : 
1259|Alph. di King. . |Kingwood, . . |Somerset..| “ 7 | 1352|KllaLyons. . . . : 2 oA . Be. “ 
1260|/ HarryMuhlenberg|Berlin. . . . . - coh og ce 1353|Emma — “a a ee "| «8 
1261) Eilzabeth Sproul. |Windber. ‘ sea — 7 1354) Eva J. Martin. . 5 as ° 1. = 
1262|Edna L. Hoover. |Grove City. . . (Mercer ..| ‘< 11 | 1355/Katherine Martin, : oe eae 
1263|Lida B. Ross . . |Sharpsville. || ‘ ..| ‘ % | 1356|DoraC. Martin . 29 os . ‘1 
1264|U. G. Hoilibaugh.|Fredonia. . . . « ae Se 1357\Sarah L. Miller . ee i ss “pe 28 
1265|S. M Roberts. .|Kennard. .. . “ cat oe 1358|R Elizb’h Milligan se ae “ : : 28 
1266Hyima Muller. .|Greenville...| “ <..| ‘ 12 | 1359|Martha McDonald ae > tan 
1267|Lyda Sheakley .|Hadley .... = of 2 136c|Eliza’h McAllister z : (A z is 4 
1268}kmma Robinson. |Sharon ... - “ epic Y, Ir 1361| Florence McComb 5 " oe = 
22€9'B. Dorothy Cook.|S. Sharon . . “ oa. 2 1362|Gert. Mc Dermott. eal a ee 2 
1270, Howard C. Hoon. Mercer rer sad — 8 1x 1363|Nell E. McGuire. Ps e ol o 2 ae 2 
%271|Marg’t Thompson|Sharon .... = ool @ 1364/Ella McKenna. . ts ae “ “ 38 
2272 Maggie M. Nice.|Danboro. , . . |Bucks.. . 1x | 1365|AnnieM.McKinley die “ wo 
1273\Ida K. Ott. . . .|Perkasie. ....| “ - «| “ 2 | 1366|Freelin McKnight _ a e on 
1274|Rosa M. Johnson.)Doylestown ..| “ ...| “ a2 | 1367|John J. McMahon ; mek “ a 
1275! Edith R. Watson. “ Re i PRS he 1368) Michael McMahan fe nen ‘ ye 28 
1276/AnnaM. Nauman.|Hulmeville ..| “ ... : 11 | 1369)/Mary oe -* zs a = 
1277|Hel’nWorthington|Buckingham .| “ ... , it 1370|Alice M McMinn, | - ee o ss 
1278|Carrie W. Daub. |Sellersville ..| “ ...| ‘, 1% 1371|Fanny McQuiston | ¢ ae pe 28 
1279) Wayne M. Burns. « os te ee . 11 1372|Mary E. O Brien. “ ae . . 28 
1280|Margaret G. Kerr|Kingsville. . . |Clarion . .| ‘) 12 | 1373/Olive H. Paul. . ? v- ie 7 
1281 kffie &. Hepler. .|New Bethlehem} “ ..| “, 11 | 1374|Helen L_ Platt. - ° “28 
1282 May McLaughlin.|Crown ... . 3 ..| “ ax | 1275/Claudia Pontius . | “ an “ ‘* 98 
1283|kva M Simpson.|Day . ...] “ «.| % a2 | 1376)HelenWells Quinn| “e «s “ 28 
1984 Anna M. Kerr. . |Kingsville. . . ~ o. i iz | 1377| Josephine Redman| ys . ve a é 
1285| Lillian A. Byram.|Hopbottom . . |Susquehan’a| *, 15 1378|Bess E. Reed . . | 5 ° - a. 
1286 Grace Churchiil . |Uniondale. . . Bs “45 1379 MiilieRodenbaugh | , ° ss 28 
1287'Olive Zimmerman|Warlordsburg .|Fulton. ..| ‘ 15 | 1380|Louise H. Saling, | - = ne “28 
1985 ohnH.Woodcock|Hostontown . . = . «| “ 15 | 1381/Ama’aSemmelrock| — . “ ‘ 28 
1289, W. W. Smich . . |Emmaville . . 6 . «| “ xr | 1382\Jennie G Scott -| se . - a 
I2 ol Lulu Woodard. | |Washington . .|Washington| ‘’ 26 | 1383 Martha M. Shaw. | i . ys “28 
pt aura McKirahan a o-° = “26 1384|Agnes G Shilliday| cs - ye “ 28 
taealE F. Westlake .,|Independence . - . 26 | 1385) Mary E.Sbrimplin| ae Ks “ “* 29 
i Flora R. Rasel. . |Washington. . 7 a = = _ wooly eo : | os ees os * = 
‘ore 3 —— oe . 2 1387|Laurena Siaith. . | ae “e 
itimemvwus| © ..| # (26 | 1388/StellaGert.Smith.| = © =. | “ 99 
1296 Edith L.Woodhall Charleroi .. . 4 “, 26 | 1389 /L. Della Snyder . | me | a. ae 
1297 Mazy L. Reitz. . = 6 om rie ae 26 1390 Margaret Solomon| eel “ << e 
1298 Elizabeth Elliott.| ; - se 26 | 1391/Mary A. Spratt . | sar a) i; 
1299 Mayme E. Dewar./Courtney .. . - oe 1392/Stella R. Stanger. | 6 is - eo , 
1300 Lucy Hemphill . |W. Middletown _ « 26 | 1393 Mary E. Sweeney Se -- Fi a 
1301 Helen LD. Murphy) Washington . . - a = 3394 da lg oe | yr 3 
»K “ et 26 | 1395 Ge G, Frill. ate : : 
Mot ee | “se ad ee < 26 1396 Harriet Ww . Verner! ye ian “A ve 29 
Saeg Bessie H. King . |Rurgettstown ° = os 26 1397 Clara rag oe] re . vy oe 29 
1305 MargueriteAllison| Pittsburg . . . |Allegheny. « 27 | 1398,Anna Woods. . . | pe at (ee Pe: 
1 6! Mar aretAppleton = oe - st . 1399 Jariey Woodside . | ee] ve “ 22 
130 e i B Baird. - o* i .| “ 27 | 1400/Flore’e Woolslare = | se 
Pe BA L. Bartels “ io “ a es 27 1401 Ida M. Ziegler. ee eS pe ee 
a ‘sephine E. Bell = ‘ = o| © ay 1402'P, W, Whaien, . SouthernCanaan| Wayne 2+ | Sf a9 
4 fw a Pm Bell i es 5 nad FE Ts 27 1403|Luther Posten. . |Sterling . . . .| $6 = ald es 29 
son Sieaner Bersner . se . = ot . 27 1404 George M.Weaver|Millersburg . . Dauphin. -| f 3 
25ra| Alice MaudBolton = ° - ° “ 27 1405 L. B. Haner. . F be anover. . Uni § Ta 3t 
1313 Sara H. Bostwick “ “ ‘ 1 ae 1406/Tacy V. Edmunds|Mazeppa .. . nion, . . |Dec. 4 
ae Ell A. Conwa es ‘ sia at = 1407|Augusta Edmunds ~ eee | a's = 
*314 r Sie F Cae ae “ 3 “ . - 27 1408|Elizabeth Noll. . |Hazleton ,. . . |Luzerne, , oe 
1316 Katherine Dewire _ ° ” -| { 27 | 1409/Daisy Kahn, , . |Altoona....|Blair ...| “ 22 
1317 Edith M. Dixon. “ are “ n y 27 1410 Ella E. Kin-el. ee ee if ~ 12 
1318 Bertha C. Dolan. “ ; “ «| 4 1411| Katharine Ly nch. 5 5 # 5 * 
1319 Eliza’h Donaldson “ = “ -| “ 99 | 1412 Margaret O Friel. | ee lw ae. 
“ “a a+ = -/ 1413) Nina B. Stanton. |!Prompton.. , ayne 22 





1320 MargaretEdwards 
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AULD LANG SyNE 1s popularly supposed to be the 
omposition of Burns, but, in fact, he wrote only the 
second and third verses of the ballad as commonly 
sung, retouching the others from an older and less 
familiar song. The Old Oaken Bucket was written 
by Woodworth, in New York City, during the hot 
summer of 1817. He came into the house and drank 
a glass of water, and then said, “ How much more 
refreshing it would be to take a good, long drink from 
the old oaken bucket that used to hang in my father’s 
well.” His wife suggested that it was a happy thought 
for a poem. He sat down and wrote the song as we 
have it. Woodman, Spare that Tree! was the result 
of an incident that came to the knowledge of George 
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P. Morris. A friend’s mother had owned a little place 
in the country, which she was obliged, from poverty, to 
sell. On the property grew a large oak which had 
been planted by his grandfather. The purchaser of 
the house and land proposed to cut down the tree, and 
Morris’s friend paid him ten dollars for a bond that the 
oak should be spared. Morris heard the story, saw the 
tree, and wrote the song. Oft in the Stilly Night was 
produced by Moore after his family had undergone, ap 
parently, every possible misfortune; one of his children 
died young, another went astray, and a third was acci- 
dentally killed. The Light of Other Days waswritten for 
Balfe’s opera, the “ Maid of Artois.”” The opera is for- 
gotten, but the song still lives, and is as popular as ever. 





[May, 








2. As 





ae. 


Here we stand, 
Hand in hand, 
Ready for our exercise; 
Heads upright, 
With delight 
Sparkling in our laughing eyes! 


Singing cheerily, 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Clapping merrily, merrily, merrily, 
One, two, three, 
Don’t you see 
Where scholars love to be? 


SMILING MAY COMES IN PLAY. 


we stray, breezes play, 





Insects bright sport in light, Charming 





1. Smil-ing May comes in play Making all things bright and gay, From the hillcome ye all 
Through the fairgrove’s fresh array, All is bright to the sight, 






To the flowers sweet thatcall; Fragrant is the flow’ry vale, Sparklesnowthedew-bright dale; 
Gonea -far is winter’s night; Shadowsnowall quiv’ring glance, In the silv’ry fountain’s dance, 


oe 


Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’sthroats Singing merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer-ri - ly, 
to the sight; Sporting merrily, mer-ri-ly, mer-ri-ly, 





Singing merri-ly, merri-ly, merri-ly, Mu-sic floats in soft notes From sweet warbler’s throats, 
Sporting merri-ly, merri-ly, merri-ly, Insects bright sport in light, Charm -ing 
a. 


[ Or this Movement Song.] 


Right hand up, 
Left hand up; 
Whirling see our fingers go! 
Folded now, 
Let us bow 
Gently to each other so! 


Eastward point, 
Westward point ; 
Left hand Nadir, Zenith right; 
Forward fold, 
Backward fold; 
Arms akimbo, chest upright; 
































to the sight. 








Seated now, 
Smooth your brow, 
Then drum lightly on your crown 
Oh, what fun! 
Every one 
Driving off each surly frown! 


Quickly stand, 
Lungs expand, 
Backward let our shoulders ge” 
Life and health, 
Comfort, wealth, 
We can thus improve, you know, 





